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The  inquiry  that  presents  itself  at  the  outset  is,  what  is  the 
License  System  ?  To  this  it  may  suffice  to  answer,  that  it  is  that 
part  of  human  legislation  which  prohibits  individuals  from  enga- 
ging in  certain  occupations  without  legal  permission.  In  the  pre- 
sent  essay,  we  confine  our  attention  more  especially  to  the  system, 
as  relating  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  Instead  of  this 
traffic  being  open  to  all  who  choose,  the  law  takes  cognizance 
of  it,  and  requires  of  all  who  would  engage  in  it,  that  they  obtain 
a  license,  or  legal  sanction  for  that  purpose.  The  license  system 
is  one  that  has  long  formed  a  part  of  British  legislation,  although 
it  has  been  variously  modified,  and,  even  in  almost  all  nations 
where  intoxicating  drinks  are  used,  we  find  a  part  of  their  Statute 
Books  appropriated  to  the  regulation  of  their  manufacture  and 
sale.  Their  use  becoming  so  general,  they  seemed  early  to  in- 
vite  and  require  the  cognizance  of  law ;  their  use  being  so  dan- 
gerous, they  seemed  to  demand  some  legal  restriction ;  and,  beings 
considered  luxuries,  they  seemed  fitting  sources  of  revenue. 

One  thing,  however,  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations,  and 
which  we  deem  of  considerable  importance,  is,  that  according  to 
the  License  System,  there  is  shown  to  be  a  close  and  important 
connection  between  the  effects  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks 
on  the  community,  and  the  system  which  legalizes  and  professes 
to  regulate  it.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  perceive  this  con- 
nection, that  we  inquire  whether  this  legalized  traffic  is,  on  tlie 
whole,  a  good  or  an  evil  to  the  community.  The  relation  exists 
independent  of  such  an  inquiry;  and  we  would,  at  the  outset, 
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thus  early  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  point— a  point 
which,  we  fear,  hafe  been  but  too  much  overlooked,  and  that  is,  that 
there  is  a  plainly  discernable  relation,  and  that  too  of  an  intimate 
character,  subsisting  between  the  legislators  who  maintain  the 
law,  the  magistrates,  or  other  officers  who  execute  the  law,  and  the 
effects  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  individuals,  or  communities,  or  the 
nation.  True,  indeed,  they  may  not  be  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  drinks — they  may  not  be  engaged  in  vending  them — 
there  may  be  certain  intermediate  processes  between  their  influ- 
ence and  the  general  result — yet  that  no  more  lessens  their  influ- 
ence than  does  the  distance  between  the  agency  of  the  spring  of  a 
watch,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  complicated  mechanism. 
The  distance  may,  indeed,  in  the  narrowness  of  common  observa- 
tion, sometimes  tend,  partially,  to  shelter  them  from  the  full  extent 
of  their  responsibility,  and  prevent  their  agency  from  being  so 
conspicuously  distinguishable ;  yet  agents  they  are — responsible 
they  are — responsible  they  must  be — and  a  cursory  inspection 
suffices  to  shew  that  there  is  a  connection  which  has  not  been 
altogether  overlooked,  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  tlie  fur- 
therance of  that  mighty  movement  that  is  taking  place  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  to  license  is  more  than  to  permit.  Per- 
mission, when  legally  expressed,  is  more  than  permission  when 
law  is  altogether  sUent ;  in  the  former  case,  it  directly  gives  its 
sanction — ^in  the  latter,  it  is  left  to  another  standard  of  rectitude. 

When  legislation  then  gives  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks 
its  expressed  and  declared  permission,  whatever  it  may  be,  when 
tried  by  another  standard,  according  to  the  system  under  notice, 
it  is  "  lawful."  The  whole  tide  of  its  influences,  instead  of  being 
free  and  uncontrolled,  come  flowing  through  legal  enactments — 
through  the  flood-gates  which  legislation  has  provided  for  the 
direction  and  regulation  of  the  current. 

Having  stated  this  evident  and  important  connection,  it  might 
now  be  inquired,  is  the  traffic  thus  legalized,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
or  an  evil,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  community  ?  As  an  indivi- 
dual, I  have  not  the  least  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  scales  of  good 
and  evil  are  not  so  equipoised,  as  to  create  the  least  perplexity  in 
my  mind  in  coming  to  a  decision  ;  the  preponderance  is  so  great, 
and  so  apparent,  that  let  any  impartial  man  submit  to  the  enlight. 
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cnment  of  observation,  and  facts  on  this  subject,  and  his  inductions 
will  bring  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  good — but  an  evil 
— an  incalculable  evil  to  society.  But  this  decision  is  not  one 
that  rests  on  individual  authority  or  single  testhnony :  it  is  a  voice 
mingled  with  those  of  tens  of  thousands,  nay  millions,  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  who  are  now  lifting  up  their  testimony  against  intox- 
icating  liquors — they  have  denounced  them  as  the  great  bane  of 
human  society,  and  the  traffic  in  them  as  the  fruitful  source  of 
immorahty  and  irreligion.  Yes,  there  is  a  united  testimony  of  in- 
vincible power  raised  against  them ;  and  these  million  of  witnesses 
include  some  of  the  brightest  in  talent,  the  most  enlightened  in 
judgment,  the  most  philanthrophic  in  disposition,  the  most  exalted 
in  piety.  If  the  testimony  thus  raised  be  correct — if  these  millions 
are  not  all  labouring  under  delusion  or  misconception— then,  ac- 
cording to  the  connection  previously  stated,  there  must  attach  to 
human  law  a  vast  weight  of  responsibility  for  all  this  continuance 
and  accumulation  of  evil.  Can  legislators,  can  magistrates,  con. 
ceal  from  themselves,  in  the  distance  of  their  agency,  their  influ- 
ence in  producing  the  aggregate  of  evil  thus  occasioned  to  society  ? 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  objects  contemplated  by  legis- 
lation in  some  of  its  enactments  on  this  subject,  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  restrain  the  evil,  to  impede  the  wide  spreading  demorali. 
zation  of  intemperance ;  yet,  while  we  make  this  admission,  we 
are  prepared  to  assert  that  the  License  System  has  acted  on  the 
principle  of  restraining  intemperance,  only,  in  a  very  partial  and 
limited  degree.  There  is  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  License 
System,  that  forms  an  exception  in  some  measure  to  what  we 
have  btated.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  populace  of  London 
were  sunk  into  the  most  brutal  degeneracy  by  gin  drinking :  the 
cheapness  of  ardent  spirits,  the  multiplication  of  public  houses, 
were  denounced  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  presentment  of  Grand 
Juries,  as  destructive  to  all  morals,  industry,  and  order.  "  Such  a 
shameful  degree  of  profligacy  prevailed,"  says  the  historian, 
Smollet,  '*  that  the  retailers  of  this  poisonous  compound  (gin)  set 
up  painted  boards  in  public,  inviting  people  to  be  drunk  for  the 
small  expense  of  a  penny,  assuring  them  that  they  might  be  dead 
drunk  for  twopence,  and  have  straw  for  nothing ;  they  accord, 
ingly  provided  cellars  and  places  strewed  with  straw,  to  which 
A*' 
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they  conveyed  those  wretches  who  were  overwhelmed  in  intoxica- 
tion ;  in  these  dismal  caverns  they  lay  until  they  had  recovered 
some  use  of  their  faculties,  and  then  they  had  recourse  to  the 
same  mischievous  potion ;  thus  consuming  their  health  and  ruin- 
ing their  families  in  hideous  receptacles  of  the  most  filthy  vice, 
resounding  with  riot,  execration,  and  blasphemy."  Such  profliga- 
cy and  licentiousness  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  ministers  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
restrain  the  evil.  Accordingly,  an  act  was  passed  in  1736,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  preamble  :  •*  Whereas  the  drinking  of 
spirituous  liquors,  or  strong  waters,  is  become  very  common,  espe- 
cially among  people  of  lower  and  inferior  rank ;  the  constant  and 
excessive  use  of  which  tends  greatly  to  the  destruction  of  their 
health,  rendering  them  unfit  for  useful  labour  and  business,  de- 
bauching their  morals,  and  inciting  them  to  perpetrate  all  vices  ; 
and  the  ill  consequences  of  the  excessive  use  of  such  liquors,  are 
not  confined  to  the  present  generation,  but  extend  to  future  ages, 
and  tend  to  the  destruction  and  ruin  of  this  Kingdom."  This  le- 
gislative testimony,  more  than  a  century  old,  might  be  advantage- 
ously studied  by  many  modem  legislators.  The  enactments  fol- 
lowing this  preamble,  were  the  imposition  of  20s.  per  gallon  on 
all  spirituous  liquors,  and  a  license  duty  of  ;C50  on  the  retailer. 
The  License  System,  in  reference  to  spirituous  liquors,  then 
amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  them.  Here 
was  the  boldest  and  most  decided  step  which  the  British  Parliament 
ever  took  to  stem  the  torrent  of  iniquity  that  rolled  over  the  land. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  high-minded  zeal  for 
the  public  morals  did  not  prove  completely  effectual.  However 
well-intentioned  the  measure  was,  it  was  sudden  and  precipitate, 
and  probably  not  the  best  fitted,  considering  the  age  and  the  state 
o£  public  opinion,  to  remedy  the  great  evil.  The  array  of  influ- 
ence from  the  manufacturer,  down  to  the  moderate  drinker,  and 
the  poor  beggared  drunkard,  Vould  not  be  inconsiderable,  and 
that  meeting  with  tributaries  from  public  opinion  on  other  grounds , 
would  form  a  tide  so  overwhelming  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  break  over  a  legislative  embankment  thus  suddenly  raised 
up  to  restrain  and  oppose  its  progress. 

The  bill  of  1736,  stands  conspicuous,  in  the  history  of  the  Li- 
cense System,  as  the  most  striking  exemplification  of  the  principle 
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of  restraining  intemperance  that  British  legislation  has  exhibited , 
although  it  did  not  prove  quite  effectual.  The  act,  however,  was 
only  in  force  six  years.  A  change  of  ministry  took  place,  and  an 
early  measure  was  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which  met  with  such  op- 
position, and  which,  the  historian  states,  was  neglected  to  be  put 
into  execution,  either  through  the  indolence  or  corruption  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace."  Instead  of  the  heavy  duties  and  licenses* 
they  imposed  others  at  an  easy  rate — and  for  what  purpose  ?  Not 
that  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  might  be  diminished,  but 
that  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation  might  be  done  away  with, 
in  order  that  the  tide  of  evil,  and  the  traffic  that  produced  it,  might 
become  the  means  of  increasing  the  revenue.  They  did  not  strive 
to  lessen  that  tide  of  demoralizing  influence,  they  only  sought  to 
give  it  a  new  direction,  instead  of  flowing  through  the  hidden  and 
unprofitable  channels  of  illicit  traffic,  to  make  it  all  flow  through 
the  flood-gate  of  legislation,  so  that  it  might  become  a  tributary  to 
the  funds  of  the  exchequer.  Let  any  one  study  the  history  of  le- 
gislation, as  connected  with  the  system  under  consideration,  and 
they  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  criterion  of  legislative  policy 
has  been  more  the  maintenance,  or  increase  of  the  public  revenue, 
than  considerations  effecting  the  public  health  or  morality.  These 
poisoned  waters  have  been  flowing  through  British  legislation  for  a 
hundred  years,  but  legislation  has  not  filtered  them,  it  has  not 
made  them  less  destructive  to  health  and  morals,  but,  like  certain 
mineral  streams,  it  has  only  endeavoured  to  extract  the  gold. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  new  act,  as  related  by  the 
historian  mentioned  above  :  **  The  new  ministers  foresaw  that  a 
great  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  crown  from  a  repeal  of  this  act, 
(the  act  of  1736)  and  this  measure  they  thought  they  might  the  more 
decently  take,  as  the  law  had  proved  ineffectual :  but  it  appeared 
that  the  consumption  of  gin  had  considerably  increased  every 
year,  since  those  heavy  duties  were  imposed.  They,  therefore, 
pretendedf  that  should  the  price  of  the  liquor  be  moderately  raised, 
and  licenses  granted  at  twenty  shillings  each  to  the  retailers,  the 
lowest  class  of  people  would  be  debarred  the  use  of  it  to  excess, 
their  morals  would,  of  consequence,  be  minded,  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  might  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the  war  by  mort- 
gaging the  revenues  arising  from  the  duty  and  licenses.  On  these 
maxims  the  new  bill  was  founded,  and  passed  through  the  lower 
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houses  without  opposition,  but  among  the  peers  it  produced  the 
most  obstinate  dispute  which  had  happened  since  the  beginning  of 
this  Parliament." 

We  have  introduced  this  narration  because  the  License  System 
may  be  considered  substantially  similar,  at  the  present  period,  to 
what  it  was  then.  There  is  an  easy  rate  imposed,  not  that  the 
consumption  may  be  diminished,  but  that  the  whole  may  be  tribu- 
tary to  the  public  revenue.  In  Ireland,  too,  there  prevailed,  for 
a  considerable  period,  a  heavy  duty,  imposed  by  British  Parliament, 
the  enforcing  of  which  caused  much  trouble  to  government ;  but 
there,  as  also  in  Scotland,  an  easier  rate  was  substituted  on  these 
reductions,  as  in  England  have  been  long  acted  upon,  and  consi- 
dered by  many  as  a  beneficial  and  prudent  policy.  Now,  we  are, 
by  no  means,  to  be  understood  as  considering  that  the  system  of 
heavy  duties  was  the  best  adapted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  evil  at 
the  time  it  was  adopted,  nor  that  such  prohibiting  enactments  would 
be  the  most  calculated  to  do  so  at  the  present  day  ;  yet  that  con- 
ceals not  from  us  this  somewhat  startling  historical  fact  that  in 
England,  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ire. 
land,  at  a  more  recent  though  somewhat  distant  period,  there  was 
greater  action  to  repress  the  evils  of  intemperance  than  there  is 
now,  or  has  been  since.  Whatever  else  may  be  the  cause  of  this 
apathy  on  the  part  of  government  on  this  subject,  it  certainly  can. 
not  originate  in  this  fact,  that  this  mighty  moral  evil  has  been  so 
ameliorated  as  to  render  such  interference  unnecessary.  Oh  ! 
shame  that  a  hundred  years  ago  British  legislation  should  have 
been  farther  ahead  on  the  principle  of  opposing  spirituous  liquors, 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  the  evil  still  exists  in  the  same 
magnitude  as  then ;  spirits  may  not  now  be  illicitly,  but  legally  dis- 
tilled ;  the  full  tide  may  now  flow  through  human  law,  but  they 
still  work  with  the  same  destroying  energy  ;  the  poisonous  ingre- 
dient is  not  extracted  or  diminished ;  but  because  the  revenue  re- 
ceives some  augmentation,  the  system  is  regarded  as  more  practi- 
cable and  politic.  The  system,  indeed,  works  more  peaceably — 
the  flood-gate  is  not  so  narrowed  as  to  create  the  noise  of  an  oppo- 
sing tide — but  it  is  sufficiently  elevated  and  widened  to  allow  the 
full  volume  of  demoralization  to  flow  through  without  the  struggle 
of  opposition,  or  the  confusion  of  restraint. 

But  in  order  to  see  still  farther  that  the  present  system  acts  on 
tlie  principle  of  repressing  intemperance,  in  a  very  limited  degree, 
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it  is  necesssary,  only,  to  look  into  the  practical  working  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  here  we  are  presented  with  three  things : 

1.  That  the  License  System  has  done  much  to  render  the  traffic 
respectable.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  in  the  great  struggle  against 
spirituous  liquors  in  1736,  when  they  were  under  prohibitions  so 
severe,  ahnost  all  the  respectable  venders  withdrew  from  the 
traffic,  because  law  was  seen  assuming  an  attitude  of  opposition ; 
but  now  the  same  evil  is  treated  as  a  thing  of  diminished  enormi- 
ty ;  the  traffic  so  far  from  being  denounced  or  opposed,  is  not  only 
legalized,  but  as  a  consequence  of  that  legal  sanction,  has  become 
respectable ;  though  the  source  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  mis- 
chief to  society — though  bringing  a  fearful  load  of  guilt  on  the 
trafficker,  yet  law  has  made  it  common  and  not  disreputable,  and 
the  venomous  serpent  which  some  would  not  have  dared  to  touch, 
they  have  taken  to  their  bosom,  as  if  legislation  had  charmed  it 
and  protected  their  conscience  from  its  sting.  A  traffic  which 
from  its  demoralizing  influences,  should  only  have  been  identified 
with  the  base  and  the  profligate,  has  been  thus  raised  to  the  statue 
of  a  lawful  and  respectable  one  ;  and  whatever  salutary  effect  the 
system  may  have  had  in  any  other  part  of  its  operation,  it  is 
questionable  if  it  be  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  this  sanc- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  traffic.  The  shield  which  legislation 
thus  throws  over  it,  partially  divests  it  of  its  great  guilt  in  the  eyes 
of  the  trafficker  and  the  public,  is  a  sanction  of  the  utility  of  the 
article  vended,  and  is  a  powerful  weapon  of  defence  against  the 
voice  of  the  public  mind  that  is  now  rising,  and  increasing  in 
strength  against  a  traffic  which  legislation  regarded,  a  century 
ago,  as  so  ruinous  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  community, 
and  which  still  occasions  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  impiety 
and  crime. 

2.  The  working  of  the  system  shews  us  that  the  consumption 
of  intoxicating  drinks  has  not  diminished,  but  materially  increased. 
In  Great  Britain  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed,  in  1822,, 
was  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  gallons;  in  1836,  it  had  increased 
to  upwards  of  thirty-one  millions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  popu- 
lation has  increased,  but  drinking  usages  had  kept  up  a  ratio 
greater  than  the  increase  of  population :  therefore,  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  has  not  been  to  lessen  the  consumption. 
Since  1836,  and  more  especially  for  one  or  two  years  past,  if  any 
diminution  has  taken  place,  it  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  ae- 
cribed  to  the  Temperance  Reformation.    Indeed,  it  is  abundantly 


apparent  that  whatever  pretext  legislators  may  assume,  as  intend- 
ing to  restrain  the  evil,  it  scarcely  brooks  the  most  superficial 
glance,  and  much  less  can  it  submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  facts. 
Think  not,  legislators,  that  because  the  traffic  has  been  restrain- 
ed— restrained  do  we  say  ? — not  repressed  or  diminished,  but  re- 
strained in  this  sense,  that  it  is  obliged  to  flow  through  your  wide 
and  broad  enactments ;  think  not  because  the  flood  is  thus  re- 
strained, that  it  flows  with  smaller,  or  less  destructive,  and  wide 
spreading  agency.  The  mischievous  and  destroying  tide  is  as 
powerful  in  volume,  and  even  more  so,  and  the  current  as  rapid 
and  extensive,  and  more  so,  as  it  was  when  you  began  with  the 
pretence  of  repressing  the  evil.  If  your  object  in  upholding  this 
system  be  to  benefit  public  health,  morality,  and  religion,  it  is 
very  questionable  if  you  have,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  succeed- 
ed. You  may  substitute  legally  for  illicitly  distilled  liquors,  but 
you  have  not  lessened  their  amount,  or  circumscribed  their  des- 
tructive influence. 

3.  The  operation  of  the  License  System  has  exerted  but  very 
little  influence  in  restraining  the  manufacture  and  vending  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  There  is  no  want  of  distilleries  to  supply  as 
large  a  quantity  as  the  people  can  possibly  consume,  and  there 
are  abundance  of  venders  and  retailers  to  supply  every  part  of 
society  with  the  destructive  stream.  It  is  sufficient  to  look 
at  the  system  under  this  aspect,  to  see  that  its  leading  object 
is  not  to  repress  the  evil.  Go  into  any  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  in  Britain  and  Ireland — look  amid  the  vast  variety  of  dif- 
ferent traffics  for  Ihe  vender  of  intoxicating  drinks,  you  might 
probably  expect  that  a  beneficial  system  would  endeavour  to  make 
them  as  few  as  practicable — but  what  is  the  case  ?  Every  two  or 
three  shops  you  pass  you  come  to  a  retailer  of  the  poisonous  com- 
pound. You  alight  not  on  one  here  and  there,  interspersing  the 
city  at  considerable  intervals,  but  you  find  them  continually  re- 
curring, and  in  many  cases,  you  see  them  so  embellished  and  dis- 
tinguished, as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  temptation  to  the  morally  weak,  and  the  habitually 
vicious.  No  shops  so  splendid  in  exterior  as  some  of  them,  a 
characteristic  which  has  gained  for  them  the  name  of  **  palaces 
and  in  the  interior,  the  painted  walls,  or  the  fantastic  and  alluring 
titles  of  the  liquors  painted  on  immense  barrels,  all  tend  to  in. 
crease  the  temptations,  not  merely  to  the  moderate,  but  the  ex. 
cessive  use  of  these  pernicious  drinks.    But  from  the  cities,  look 
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to  the  villages,  and  more  scattered  population,  and  whenever  there 
is  the  possibility  of  as  much  intoxicating  liquor  being  sold  as  will 
support  a  traffic,  there  is  a  tavern  to  be  seen,  licensed  legally 
to  do  its  work  of  destruction.  The  following  sets  this  fact 
in  a  striking  view :  In  1838,  there  were,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  licensed  venders  of  mtoxicating 
drinks ;  in  London,  alone,  there  are  6,000,  while  the  number  of 
bakers,  butchers,  and  fishmongers,  is  only  3,630,  and  the  number 
of  churches,  600 ;  in  Birmingham,  the  dealers  in  provisions  of 
every  kind,  are  765,  while  the  number  of  pubUcans  is  968.  With 
these  facts  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  restraint  to  evil  has  been  acted  on  by  the  legislature  in  a  very 
partial  and  limited  degree.  Nay,  so  great  is  the  multiplication  of 
licensed  drunkeries,  that  it  becomes  a  question  whether,  were 
there  no  license  laws  at  all,  there  could  be  more  engaged  in  the 
traffic  than  exists  already  ?  If  so,  where  is  the  salutary  restraint 
of  the  system  ?  If  it  has  effected  Httle,  or  but  a  trifling  good,  that 
good  is,  probably,  more  than  neutralized  by  the  legality  which  has 
been  enforced  on  the  traffic.  Oh,  it  is  a  pity,  it  is  cause  of  re- 
gret, that  for  a  questionable  effect,  there  should  be  so  long  pre- 
sented the  unpleasant  and  unseemly  spectacle  of  human  law  being 
wedded  to  a  traffic  so  dangerous  to  the  health,  the  morals,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people,  or  that  for  any  small  amount  of  revenue,  it 
should  continue  to  sacrifice  or  lower  its  moral  dignity  and  excel- 
cellence  by  so  unholy  an  alliance. 

We  have  thus  more  particularly  adverted  to  Britain  at  the  out- 
set, not  that  it  differs  materially  in  principle  from  many  other 
countries,  but  from  the  close  and  important  relation  which  we  as 
a  Colony  sustain  to  her,  as  well  as  from  the  high  political  influ- 
ence which  she  bears,  and  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  her 
general  administration.  We  might  turn  to  other  countries  for  a 
view  of  the  practical  results  of  their  legislative  enactments  on  this 
subject,  but  this  is  unnecessary  at  present. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  system  in  Canada  ?  All  that  we  have 
stated  as  the  effects  of  the  system  in  Britain  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  applied  to  its  agency  here.  The  principle  is  the  same, 
though  there  may  be  different  modes  of  operation,  and  different  im- 
position of  duties  and  rates  of  licences,  the  traffic  is  legalized 
and  rendered  respectable.  What  is  the  operation  of  the  system  in 
our  towns  and  villages  and  more  scattered  population  ?  Travel 


through  any  part  of  the  country,  and  it  will  be  abundantly  appa- 
rent, that  tlie  principle  of  restriction  has  been  but  very  partially 
acted  upon.  In  some  of  our  larger  towns,  it  is  reckoned  that 
about  every  fifth  or  sixth  house  is  a  place  for  the  traffic,  while  in 
villages  they  are  more  nunerous  tlian  other  stores  ;  and  wherever 
amid  our  vast  forests  there  is  the  chance  of  a  traveller,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  as  many  consumers  as  will  make  the  traffic  profitable, 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  sign-post  by  the  side  of  the  highway.  Yes,  in 
Canada,  whose  prosperity  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  emigration 
— Canada,  to  which  thousands  are  emigrating  every  year  for  some 
time  past — »even  here  where  the  danger  connected  with  intempe- 
rance is  greater  to  the  new  settler — greater  from  the  more  isolated 
nature  of  his  condition — greater  from  the  cheaper  rate  ot  intoxi- 
cating drinks— rgreater  from  his  being  removed  from  the  cognizance 
of  a  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  from  other  moral  restraints  that 
were  calculated  to  have  a  salutary  efiect  on  his  conduct — in  a  word 
— here  there  is  not  wanting  every  opportunity — 'every  temptation  to 
entice  him  to  ruin.  In  this  new  country,  on  these  rocks  on  which 
thousands  have  perished,  legislation  has  reared  no  beacon  light  to 
warn  the  stranger  and  prevent  his  destruction,  but  the  sign-post 
waves  at  every  port,  and  at  every  convenient  and  attractive  spot, 
to  furnish  him  with  a  potion  that  has  destroyed  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands. 

It  is  abundantly  apparent  then,  that  the  system  we  have  been 
considering,  has  done,  and  is  doing  very  little  towards  restrain- 
ing the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  the  stream  flows  about  as 
copiously  as  if  it  had  no  restraint,  and  there  are  as  memy  engaged 
in  the  traffic  as  probably  could  engage  in  it  were  it  free. 
It  might  not  indeed  be  the  same  individuals;  it  may  be 
said  that  less  respectable  individuals  would  engage  in  it,  yet  per- 
haps that  circumstance  would  have  turned  public  opinion  more 
speedily  and  effectually  against  it,  and  the  traffic  would  sooner 
sink  to  its  proper  and  natural  level,  instead  of  being  bolstered  up 
to  an  undue  elevation  by  legislation. 

Legislators  and  Magistrates  of  Ceinada — ye  who  uphold  and  put 
into  execution  the  laws  that  regulate  this  traffic,  we  would  hum- 
bly  yet  earnestly  beseech  you  to  ponder  over  the  system  which 
you  are  enforcing.  You  may  think  that  it  works  advantageously 
because  it  causes  you  little  trouble,  and  your  enactments  have  oc- 
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easioned  little  or  no  popular  opposition,  yet  we  would  say  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  saying  of  **  peace,  peace  while  there  is  no 
peace."  Is  not  that  very  peace  a  symptom  that  you  are  not  en- 
deavouring to  stem  and  restrain  the  mighty  torrent  ?  Were  you 
to  assume  a  higher  moral  attitude, — were  you  to  act  more  in 
opposition  to  the  evil ;  then  it  is  probable  that  you  would  know 
more  the  might  and  violence  of  its  influence,  and  you  might  come 
to  this  conviction,  that  if  human  law  is  at  all  to  interfere  with  this 
tide  of  demoralization,  instead  of  being  an  open  floodgate  ^  it  should 
only  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  harrier  to  check  its  current  and 
oppose  its  progress. 

We  have  seen  then  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  all  the  machinery 
of  Government  in  this  department,  has  been  but  a  questionable,  or, 
at  best,  but  a  very  limited  amount  of  good.  We  have  been 
looking  to  the  more  general  features  of  the  system,  and  its  general 
results,  we  have  not  descended  to  a  consideration  of  its  minuter 
parts,  and  their  subordinate  effects — were  we  to  do  so,  we  might 
possibly  be  able  to  find  out  one  or  two  that  sometimes  tend  to 
lessen  the  limited  amount  of  restraint  that  the  system  may  be  sup- 
posed to  produce,  but  from  the  character  of  the  second  general 
observation  we  are  about  to  make,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a 
particular  analysis  is  the  less  necessary. 

Having  shewn  the  general  operations  of  the  License  System  in 
Britain  and  in  Canada,  we  are  now  prepared  to  observe, 

II.  The  License  System  seems  to  rest  on  a  fundamental  error* 
We  are  not  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  system  originated  in  a 
proper  intention,  so  far  as  the  light  of  experience,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  facts  tended  to  benefit  the  law  framers  at  the  time  of  its 
being  framed  and  adopted,  although  its  practical  results  have  not 
repressed  the  evil— yet  we  are  now  prepared  to  contend,  that  it  is 
not  merely  some  parts  of  the  system  that  is  wrong,  some  parts  of 
the  machinery  that  are  out  of  order,  and  are  in  want  of  repair ; 
but  we  contend  that  the  system  is  radically  wrong,  it  is  based  on 
an  erroneous  principle,  and  one  that  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
and  lasting  mischief.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is 
evidently  this,  that  intoxicating  drinks  are  in  some  measure  needful 
or  beneficial  to  man — that  a  moderate  use  of  them  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned, but  that  it  is  only  the  use  of  them  to  excess  that  is  to  be 
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avoided,  and  which  has  been  the  pretext  for  legislative  enactments, 
although,  as  we  have  shown,  its  beneficial  results  even  on  this 
principle  have  been  but  partial  and  restricted.  Such  must  be  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system,  else,  in  the  name  of  legislative 
consistency,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  of  law  giving  the 
traffic  the  dignity  of  its  sanction,  or  the  shield  of  its  authority. 

But  the  discovery  has  already  dawned  on  the  world,  and  not  only 
dawned,  but  is  already  diffusing  a  clear  and  extensive  light,  that 
intoxicating  drinks  are  not  necessary,  and  much  less  beneficial— 
that  it  is  not  merely  their  immoderate  use  that  is  attended  with 
evil,  but  even  the  moderate  use  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
injurious,  and  for  every  case  in  which  they  are  of  any  real  use, 
and  that  can  only  be  medicinally,  there  are  a  hundred  cases  in 
which  they  are  positively  detrimental,  and  some,  to  a  fearful 
extent.    Total  abstinence  is  not  merely  a  grand  moral  expedient 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  stemming  the  mighty  evils  of  intem- 
perance, it  is  not  a  mere  self  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  but  under  the  conviction  of  this  principle — the 
principle  that  intoxicating  drinks  are  not  useful,  but  positively 
deleterious — total  abstinence  becomes  a  duty  to  ourselves.  This 
discovery  has  already  been  embraced  by  thousands,  yea  millions, 
and  every  day  adds  largely  to  the  number ;  its  effects  have  been 
singularly  pleasing,  and  its  success  gratifying  in  a  high  degree — 
we  have  no  doubt  that  in  importance  of  result,  it  already  outrivals 
(and  it  is  yet  in  the  commencement  of  its  influence)  the  splendid 
discoveries  of  a  Galileo  or  a  Bacon,  of  a  Newton  or  a  Watt.  Like 
most  great  discoveries,  it  has  met  with  violent  hostility — it  has 
encountered  a  host  of  opposition,  nor  is  it  yet  released  from  the 
arduous  struggle — it  has  many  and  formidable  obstacles  to  oppose 
— obstacles  arising  from  the  customs  and  usages  of  society, 
obstacles  arising  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  obstacles  arising 
from  the  self-interest  of  thousands  engaged  in  the  traffic,  obstacles 
arising  from  the  vitiated  appetites  of  thousands,  obstacles  even 
from  the  position  which  law  has  taken  in  relation  to  the  evil, 
obstacles  so  great  and  so  numerous,  that  nothing  but  the  great 
moral  soundness  of  the  principle — its  solidity,  its  weight  could 
have  enabled  it  to  make  headway  against  such  an  aggregate  of 
opposition ;  even  the  word  of  God  has  been  searched  for  arguments 
to  attack  it ;  the  principle  has  been  held  up  before  the  pure  light 
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of  the  lamp  of  heavenly  truth,  as  if  it  would  detect  its  hollowness 
and  insincerity ;  but  no  where  does  the  temperance  principle 
appear  more  beautiful  and  glorious  than  when  thus  basking  in  the 
rays  of  divine  truth,  and  reflecting  a  portion  of  its  heavenly 
radiance.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  array  of  hostility,  it  has  pro- 
gressed, it  has  spread,  till  now  it  has  become  not  only  numerically 
powerful,  but  embraces  within  its  range  a  volume  of  intellectual 
talent  and  moral  energy,  borne  onwards  by  a  current  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  which  cannot  fail  to  overturn  formidable  obstacles, 
and  bids  fair  to  gain  for  it,  sooner  or  later,  a  universal  diffusion. 

From  some  partial  obscurity  at  first,  it  has  now  arrived  at  great 
clearness  and  transparency,  it  shuns  not  investigation — it  courts 
and  solicits  enquiry ;  it  now  rests  on  a  broad  basis  of  experience 
and  facts — too  broad  to  be  overturned — nay  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  wherever  an  assailant  has  pointed  his  vveapon, 
wherever  he  has  commenced  his  attack  on  some  supposed  weak 
or  vulnerable  quarter  ;  the  result  of  the  contest  has  often  been  a 
counter-demonstration  of  strength  in  that  very  quarter,  which 
neither  its  advocates  nor  the  public  previously  perceived.  It  is 
evident  then  that,  if  this  principle  be  true,  the  principle  of  the 
License  System  is  false — if  the  one  is  morally  sound,  the  other  is 
morally  unsound ;  the  two  stand  as  direct  and  irreconcilcable 
antagonists.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  a  part  of  the  fabrio  be 
repaired,  when  the  foundation  is  rotten ;  we  are  not  content  that  a 
few  leaves  or  twigs  only  should  be  lopped  from  that  mighty  Upas 
tree,  whose  branches  ramify  the  whole  social  system,  and  whose 
every  leaf  exhales  a  baneful  influence — so  long  as  we  see  that  it 
has  its  root  in  the  soil  of  legislation,  so  long  as  it  thrives  and  is 
nourished  there,  we  cannot  cease  to  cry,  and  we  cannot  deprecate 
others  from  joining,  **  cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground/' 
We  rejoice  to  see  that  it  is  already  assuming  the  prominence  of  a 
public  question ;  usage,  prejudice,  and  self-interest  are  crumbling 
piece-meal  before  its  influence  ;  the  time  we  trust  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  it  will  become  a  subject  for  legislative  enquiry ;  it  has 
already  become  so  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  been 
accompanied  with  gratifying  results ;  we  trust  it  will  become  so 
speedily  in  Canada — when  candidates  for  membership  in  our 
Provincial  Legislature  will  be  tested  on  this  as  a  leading  public 
question,  and  the  Provincial  Parliament  shall  enter  with  interest 
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aiid  zeal  into  a  subject  affecting  so  deeply  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  The  question  is  already  a  national  one  in 
Ireland,  not,  however,  in  a  legislative  point  of  view,  and  it  is  gaining 
ground  and  distinction  in  Britain. 

If  Britain,  whose  moral  and  political  influence  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  should  arise  in  her  strength  and  discountenance 
and  denounce  the  traffic.  Oh  what  a  tide  of  influence  would  then 
rush  forth  in  might  and  majesty,  overturning  the  temples  of  sen- 
suality,  where  virtue  and  innocence  have  long  been  prostituted — 
purging  the  land  of  its  sinks  of  iniquity,  and  above  all,  rendering 
the  moral  world  a  more  fitting  and  proper  field  for  the  labours  of 
him  who  sows  the  good  seed  of  divine  truth,  which  will  spring  up 
in  some  thirty,  in  some  sixty,  and  in  some  an  hundred  fold. 

It  is  no  disrespect  offered  to  human  law  in  general,  to  say  that 
it  is  not  perfect,  that  experience  may  shew  the  imperfections  of 
some  of  its  enactments,  and  their  need  of  amendment,  or  the 
inutility  or  impropriety  of  others,  and  the  necessity  of  their  being 
cancelled  altogether.  The  decree  which  rendered  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  unalterable,  was  the  offspring  of  human  pride, 
and  an  assumption  of  a  perogative  that  belongs  to  higher  intelli- 
gencies  than  man.  He  who  lives  under  British  law  lives  under  a 
system  of  acknowledged  excellence  ;  he  who  lives  in  her  colonies, 
and  more  especially  Canada,  enjoys  a  host  of  civil  blessings ;  but 
yet,  we  cannot  look  complacently  on  a  system  that  is  based  on  a 
fallacious  and  mischievous  principle,  and  which  stamps  with  its 
sanction  a  traffic  that  is  the  great  parent  of  evils  in  every  diversity 
of  form. 

The  principle  then  to  which  we  have  adverted,  of  the  inutility 
and  injurious  nature  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  is  one,  which,  from 
the  general  and  large  consumption  of  these  drinks,  as  well  as  from 
the  relation  of  legislation  to  them,  so  deeply  and  broadly  aflfects  the 
health,  morals,  and  general  interests  of  the  people,  that  the  neglect 
in  Legislators  or  Magistrates  to  enquire  into  its  soundness  is  one 
involving  heavy  responsibilities,  and  cannot  admit  of  palliation  or 
excuse.  Their  office,  as  guardians  of  the  public  good,  demands  at 
least  their  investigation.  The  **  times  of  ignorance"  on  this  great 
subject  may  be  said  to  have  gone  by,  and  whatever  pretext  or 
palliation  legislators  may  once  have  had  for  adopting  or  supporting 
the  system  that  now  exists,  certain  it  is,  that  as  new  light  dawns, 
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or  dawning  light  increases,  so  legislation  requires  to  advance,  or 
much  evil  will  accrue  from  human  enactments  impeding  the 
advancement  of  socid  or  national  improvement.  We  would, 
therefore,  humbly,  yet  earnestly,  solicit  the  attention  of  legislators 
to  the  principle  stated — a  principle  which  may  act  as  a  mighty 
moral  lever  in  raising  the  standard  of  public  health  and  morality 
in  our  Provinces. 

In  reference,  then,  to  the  system  which  legalizes  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  drinks,  we  would  submit  several  propositions  : — 

First  Proposition — That  it  is  human  law  against  the  law  of 
man's  physical  nature, — This  is  proved  by  a  reference,  first,  to 
the  ascertained  nature  of  the  ingredients  in  all  intoxicating  drinks. 
All  these,  whether  they  come  under  the  denomination  of  ardent 
spirits  or  fermented  liquors,  cv^ntain  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine. 
This  is  the  inebriating  principle,  that  which  constitutes  their 
strength,  and  for  which  they  are  drunk.  Now,  this  ingredient, 
when  treated  by  all  medical  writers,  and  regarded  in  reference  to 
the  laws  of  man's  physical  nature,  is  placed  in  the  same  class  and 
under  the  same  relations  with  henbane,  deadly  night-shade, 
opium,  and  various  other  poisons.  In  the  report  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  evils  of  in- 
temprance,  it  was  stated  that  the  highest  medical  authorities, 
examined  in  great  numbers  before  the  committee,  are  uniform  in 
their  testimony,  **that  ardent  spirits  are  absolute  poisons  to  the 
human  constitution — that  in  no  case  whatever  are  they  necessary, 
or  even  useful  to  persons  in  health — that  they  are  always,  in  every 
ceise,  and  to  the  smallest  extent,  deleterious,  pernicious,  or  destruc- 
tive,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  system."  (Par.  Rep.,  p.  4.)  Were  it  necessary,  a  large 
space  might  be  occupied  with  the  testimony  of  medical  men  and 
chemists,  but  to  the  enquirer  there  is  a  facility  of  access  to  such 
information.  Now,  if  such  is  the  character  of  the  main  ingredi- 
ent in  these  drinks,  their  evil  effects  must  operate  according  to  the 
quantity  in  different  kinds  of  liquor.  In  Great  Britain  the  quan- 
tity of  intoxicating  drinks  of  all  kinds,  annually  consumed, 
amounts  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  gallons ;  so  that 
averagmg  alcohol  in  ardent  spirits  at  fifty  per  cent.,  wines  at 
twenty,  and  malt  liquors  at  six  per  cent.,  and  taking  into  view  the 
differentproportions  of  the  liquors  used,  about  forty  millions  of  gallons 
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of  pure  alcohol  are  annually  consumed,  and  a  fact  that  deserves  at- 
tention, is  that  twenty-five  millions  of  it,  considerably  more  than 
the  half,  is  swallowed  in  the  use  of  malt  liquors.  In  Canada  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  cannot  be  computed  at  less,  accord- 
ing to  this  ratio  of  population.  This  is  the  manufacture  and 
traffic  which  bears  the  sanction  of  law  !  This  is  the  tide  that 
flows  over  the  fan*est  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  produces 
such  an  aggregate  of  evils  !  yet,  wherever  it  circulates,  it  comes 
through  the  sluice  of  legislative  enactments  !  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  License  System  is  opposed  to  the  laws  of  man's  physical 
nature,  because  the  licensed  poison  is  opposed  to  it. 

Our  first  proposition  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  well  ascer- 
tained fact  that  they  are  the  fruitful  parent  of  disease  and  death. 
This  must  result  from  what  we  have  previously  shewn  as  to  their 
composition  ;  but  yet  it  is  confirmed  by  other  facts.  It  might  be 
shewn  by  a  glance  at  the  physiology  of  man's  nature,  that  what- 
ever  agreeable  effect,  or  transient  flow  of  spirits  may  result  from 
ardent  or  fermented  liquors  being  taken  into  the  system,  it  is  not 
beneficial,  but,  being  produced  by  an  artificial  stimulus,  it  is  deleteri- 
ous— it  is  an  undue  expenditure  of  the  excitability  of  the  system  ; 
and  although  under  its  agency,  men  fancy  themselves  stronger ;  yet 
the  idea  is  delusion  ;  for  were  it  a  natural  increase  of  vigour,  it  would 
not  be  followed,  as  it  always  is,  by  a  collapse  corresponding  to  the 
waste  of  excitabiUty.  The  nourishment  afforded  is  nothing  to  the 
expenditure  ;  and  even  in  ale,  it  is  proved,  according  to  rigid  ana- 
lysis,  that  only  one  tenth  part  of  the  barley  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture remains ;  and  in  ale,  as  Dr.  Franklin  has  said,  the  nutri- 
ment is  only  in  proportion  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  barley  which 
remain  when  it  is  drunk.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  rests  not 
on  theoretical  principles ;  experience  has  proved  its  hostility  to  the 
general  health  in  thousands  of  instances.  Tens  of  thousands  have 
gone  to  the  drunkard's  grave — ^thousands  more  have  gone  thither 
through  the  more  moderate  and  more  slowly-poisoning  effect  of 
them — tens  of  thousands  still  live  fearful  monuments  of  its  disor- 
ganizing and  deadly  effects.  There  are  multitudes  who  confess 
that  intemperance  is  killing  them ;  but  oh  !  the  iron  fetters  which 
the  demon  rivets  upon  them,  require  a  mighty  effort  to  wrench 
asunder — an  effort  too  mighty  for  many.  Nor  is  the  physical, 
derangement  caused  by  dissipation  only,  but  there  is  a  more 
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vvide-spreading,  though  not  so  visible,  disorganization  througli 
moderation.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of 
severe  accidents,  of  accidental  deaths,  which  would  form  a  large 
item  of  the  bill  of  mortaUty,  attributable  to  intoxicating  drinks. 
From  the  reports  of  the  different  Societies  in  Canada,  received  by 
the  Temperance  Convention  held  in  Montreal  last  year,  it  ap- 
pears, says  the  Committee,  **  that  seventy  six  perscms,  some  in 
high  and  useful  stations,  have  gone  down  to  the  drunkard's  grave 
during  the  past  year.  Three  of  these  were  burnt  to  death  while 
intoxicated — several  were  frozen  to  death — several  drowned — and 
others  carried  off  by  the  drunkard's  perpetual  terror,  delirium  tre- 
mens. Could  we  publish  the  sad  story  of  each  of  these  seventy- 
six  persons,  who  that  read  it,  would  again  lift  the  intoxicating 
cup  ?  Tremendous  as  these  consequences  are,  in  their  nature  as 
well  as  extent,  the  half  has  not  been  told.  Many  reports,  with 
a  modesty  for  which  our  oponents  must  give  us  praise,  in  stating 
the  evil  results  of  the  drinking  system,  say,  it  were  perhaps  in- 
vidious to  state  particulars — and  in  many  instances  no  records  had 
been  kept,  so  that  correct  statistics  of  its  ravages  cannot  be  ob- 
tained till  the  light  of  the  last  day  disclose  them."  Such  is  the 
sum  ot  the  various  reports ;  yet  when  we  consider  that  some  So- 
cieties did  not  transmit  any,  and  that  there  are  places  beyond  the 
cognizance  of  such  Societies,  we  are  assured  that  in  Canada,  and 
in  other  places,  it  may  be  said,  that  not  a  tithe  of  the  evils  are 
publicly  exhibited. 

Our  first  proposition  is  proved,  also,  by  a  reference,  thirdly,  to 
the  testimony  of  those  who  abstain,  and  of  reformed  drunkards. 
It  is  the  united  testimony  of  tens  of  thousands  that  they  are  better 
in  the  entire  disuse  than  in  the  use  of  them.  They  are  as  able  for 
fatigue  and  labour,  and  even  more  so,  without  than  with  thern. 
This  is  corroborated  by  overwhelming  testimony,  by  testimony  as 
multiplied  and  weighty  as  the  number  and  rank  of  the  persons  who 
act  upon  the  principle.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  declared,  in 
his  speech  in  November  last,  that  before  taking  the  pledge,  he 
hesitated  for  some  time,  lest  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  do  so,  con- 
sidering  that  he  was  sixty-five  years  old ;  but  having  once  resolved 
upon  it,  he  found  from  experience,  that,  though  at  all  times  tem- 
perate, yet  he  was  a  better  and  a  stronger  man  by  becoming  a 
tee-totaller.    Reformed  drunkards  bear  striking  testimony  to  the 
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mischievous  and  ruinous  nature  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  in- 
calculable blessings  derived  from  entire  abstinence. 

Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the  system  v^hich  legalizes  the 
traffic  in  these  pernicious  drinks,  is  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
health  of  the  community — that  it  is  human  law  at  variance  with 
the  laws  of  man's  physical  nature.  Yes,  that  system  in  whatever 
country,  that  gives  its  legal  permission  to  so  large  and  destructive 
an  influence,  is  surely  acting  in  opposition  to  the  clearest  dictates 
of  nature  and  humanity.    But  we  go  on  to  our 

Second  Proposition — That  the  License  System  is  human  law 
acting  against  mari^s  intellectual  improve7nent. — This  is  exhibited 
if  we  consider,  firstly,  it  legalizes  the  means  which  have  blighted 
and  ruined  many  a  fair  and  promising  character.  In  the  report 
from  which  we  quoted  the  above,  it  tells  us  that  of  the  sevent37-six 
who  had  gone  down  during  the  year  to  a  drunkard's  grave,  some  were 
persons  in  high  and  useful  stations.  According  to  the  prevailing 
usages  of  society,  w^hich  are  now  happily  giving  place  to  the  pro- 
gross  of  reform,  there  was  peculiar  danger  of  intemperance  num. 
bering  among  its  victims  those  of  superior  talent  and  address. 
The  man  whose  extensive  acquirements  fitted  him  for  an  exalted 
station,  and  whose  conversational  powers  made  him  an  agreeable 
and  edifying  companion,  has  been  led  by  that  very  superiority  to 
become  a  votary  of  pleasure  ;  his  wit,  his  satire,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm, made  him  the  centre  of  a  drinking  club,  or  the  soul  of  the 
bar-room  ;  and  those  talents  that  might  have  improved  to  greater 
eminence,  were  blasted,  became  useless,  nay  worse,  perverted 
into  instruments  of  bacchanalian  mirth  and  profanity.  Multi- 
tudes who  not  only  bade  fair  promise,  but  had  attained  to  a  de- 
gree of  distinction,  listened,  in  the  ascent  to  the  fatal  allurements 
of  pleasure,  and  afterwards  descended  to  the  most  pitiable  condi- 
tion— a  condition  more  bitter  and  awful  from  tlieir  previous  attain, 
ment  and  elevation.  Not  only  has  thus  a  vast  amount  of  high 
intellectual  talent  been  blighted,  wasted,  and  perverted,  but  a  still 
greater  amount  of  common  and  useful  talent  has  been  sacrificed — 
been  rendered  worse  than  unproductive — and  the  soil  of  notions 
and  opinions  that  are  noxious  weeds  of  unsightly  growth  injuring 
and  disfiguring  the  beauty  of  the  mental  world.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  lunatic  asylums  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  wherever  they 
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exist,  that  one  half  of  their  inmates  have  become  insane  throngh 
the  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Surely,  a  system  in  legislation 
which  licenses  the  sources  of  all  this  fearful  amount  of  evil,  may 
fairly  be  chargeable  with  the  crime  of  opposition  to  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  men. 

Our  second  proposition  is  proved  farther  if  we  consider,  second- 
ly, that  it  licenses  a  powerful  enemy  to  the  march  of  education. 
Education  is  a  matter  whose  circumference  of  influences  is  so 
wide  and  extended,  that  it  is  apt  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  a 
vast  number  of  other  influences,  which  will  either  tend  to  impede 
or  accelerate  its  progress.  Educational  influences,  and  that  of  in- 
toxicating drinks,  arc  not  only  both  subjects  of  legislative  enacts 
ment,  but  exert  each  so  large  an  influence,  that  they  may  be  said 
often  to  affect  each  other,  either  in  the  way  of  retarding  or  pro. 
moting.  We  leave  it  to  others  to  point  out  how  they  benefit  each 
other — how  mtoxicating  drinks  ever  promoted  the  cause  of  enlight- 
cnment ;  if  there  be  a  case,  it  deserves  to  be  known  as  a  most  ano- 
malous one ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they  have  paralyzed 
its  energies  and  restricted  its  influence.  Who  almost  expects  to 
fuid  a  drunkard's  children  well  educated?  Even  among  the 
higher  classes,  if  the  parents  are  addicted  to  the  cup,  you  will 
often  find  a  very  culpable  inattention  to  their  children's  educa- 
tion— and  among  the  labouring  classes  there  is  not  probably  a 
greater  source  of  the  ignorance  and  demoralization  of  themselves 
and  offspring  than  the  tavern — the  licensed  grog-shop,  which  ex- 
hausts their  means — those  means  which  should  be  spent  in  the 
support  and  amelioration  of  their  families.  There  is  an  evident 
hostility  between  these  pernicious  drinks  and  the  spread  of  en- 
lightenment, and  there  is  as  evident  a  reciprocity  of  auxiliary  influ- 
ences between  Temperance  and  the  extension  of  education  and 
other  means  of  intellectual  improvement.  In  Canada  there  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  restriction  of  the  means  of  education  ;  this  may  in 
part  be  attributed  to  the  incompetence  of  teachers — to  the  scat- 
tered nature  of  some  parts  of  the  population — to  the  mixed  char- 
acter of  the  people — but  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  effect  of 
the  great  evil  under  consideration  in  keeping  intellectually  barren 
many  parts  of  our  country,  which  are  now  but  little  removed  above 
the  most  ignorant  barbarism.  One  fact,  to  shew  the  connection  be. 
tween  Temperance  and  Education,  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
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following  is  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  C.  CniNiauY* 
of  Beauport,  L.  C,  dated  December  1st,  1840,  to  the  editor  of 
The  Canada  Temperance  Advocate : — *'  Intoxicating  drinks  did 
not  cost  the  parish  of  Beauport  less  than  from  XI, 800  to  ^^2,000 
last  year ;  and  this  year  there  will  not  be  certainly  XI 00  spent  for 
them.  The  good,  which  results  from  this  salutary  reform,  is  in- 
calculable, in  every  point  of  view.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  it,  I 
may  mention,  that  in  1838,  the  habitans  had  only  the  means  of 
instructing  twenty-five  or  thirty  children  in  a  miserable  school  ; 
whilst  now  they  sustain,  by  X300  of  voluntary  contribution,  six 
good  schools,  in  which  three  hundred  children  receive  instruction 
suitable  to  their  condition."  There  are  few  places  where  Tern- 
pcrance  has  been  more  successful  than  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. At  tlie  last  census  it  was  ascertained  that  the  population 
amounted  to  300,000,  and  that  there  was  but  one  man  of  all 
these  who  could  not  read  and  write.  In  reference  to  Ireland,  too, 
tliis  fact  is  strikingly  apparent ;  not  only  is  education  of  children 
more  attended  to,  but  the  improvement  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
crease  of  members  to  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  "  The  rooms," 
says  a  writer,  **  are  now  quite  too  small,  and  an  energetic  attempt 
is  now  being  made  to  raise  X5,000  or  jC6,000  for  a  new  building, 
to  which  fund  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  kindly  offered  XlOO,  and 
Lord  Morpeth  £50  ;  about  jei,200  is  already  subscribed." 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  hasty  sketch,  that  we  can  only  give,  to 
shew  the  full  amount  of  opposition  which  the  evil  of  intoxicating 
drinks  occasions  to  the  cause  of  Education ;  but  who  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  so  far  as  their  influence  goes,  and  that  is  a  powerful 
influence,  they  tend  to  produce  incalculable  injury  to  Education 
and  other  means  of  enlightenment,  and  to  impede  and  retard  Edu- 
cation is  to  do  mcalculable  injury  to  the  elevation  and  prosperity 
of  a  country.  Legislation  is  seen  standing  with  her  potent  hand 
on  two  mighty  levers — can  she  be  so  unskilful  or  inconsi- 
derate as  to  have  the  one  neutralizing,  in  some  measure,  the 
blessed  effects  of  the  other  ? 

We  might  go  on  to  state  that  our  proposition  is  proved,  if  we  con . 
sider,  thirdly,  that  it  licenses  that  which  impairs  and  destroys  the 
edification  arising  from  man's  social  intercourse.  This  is  an  ob. 
nervation  of  more  importance  than  may  at  first  be  perceived,  that 
conversation,  which  might  be  of  an  instructive  and  profitable  na- 
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ture,  degenerates,  on  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  drinks,  into 
frivolity  and  extravagance.  Let  a  man  enter  a  company,  where 
they  are  used  somewhat  freely,  he  will  find,  indeed,  plenty  of  talk, 
but  of  what  kind  ?  it  is  the  mere  froth  of  the  mind — and  it  is  a 
conversation  which  no  rational  and  sober  man  could  delight  in, 
and  to  enjoy  which,  it  is  necessary  to  have  reason  as  clouded  and 
dimmed  as  they.  They  may  suppose  themselves  magniloquent  and 
learned,  but  it  is  the  raving  of  incipient  madness,  or  the  insipidity 
of  temporary  idiocy.  Intoxicating  drinks  in  this  as  in  other  re- 
spects, have  the  deteriorating  effect  of  retarding  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  those  who  make  use  of  them.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Canada  or  other  nations  have  not  advanced  in  enlighten- 
ment— they  have  advanced — they  have  made  marked  improvement; 
but  what  we  would  observe  is  this,  that  the  extended  agency  of 
these  baleful  beverages  exert  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  enlightenment. 

We  deem  our  second  proposition  fully  substantiated.  Legisla- 
tion stands  in  the  disagreeable  and  impolitic  predicament  of  licen- 
sing a  traffic  that  has  destroyed  and  still  destroys  the  bright  lamp 
of  reason  in  the  soul — that  throws  a  formidable  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  intellectual  improvement.  We  now  come  to  lay  down 
our 

Third  Proposition — That  the  system  which  licenses  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  is  human  law  standing  opposed  to  man^s  moral 
advancement — The  two  previous  propositions  are  of  great  im- 
portance ;  this  one  may  be  said  to  be  greater.  This  is  exhibited 
if  we  consider,  firstly,  that  the  licensed  traffic  deals  out  that  which 
dims  reason  and  inflames  the  passions.  Man's  moral  nature  may 
be  called  his  glory — it  is  the  nobler  part  of  his  being — its  streams 
are  the  essentials  of  his  happiness — and  these  are  his  affections. 
The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world,  has  "  dimmed  this  gold," 
*'  has  changed  this  most  fine  gold  '*  of  human  nature.  Yet  the 
Divine  Being  has  put  into  his  hand  the  means  of  moral  improve- 
ment ;  the  Gospel  is  full  of  inducement  to  win  him  back  to  the 
paths  of  obedience  and  happiness.  But  with  all  this  power  of  so- 
licitation and  strength  of  motive  on  the  part  of  God  in  the  Gospel, 
nothing  could  be  devised  so  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  so  suc- 
cessful as  an  antagonist  to  all  this  urgency  of  solicitation,  than  the 
demoralizing  liquors  imder  consideration.   Their  effect  on  hia 
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body  is  an  evil — their  effect  on  his  mind  is  an  evil—but  the  effect 
on  the  soul  on  the  moral  nature  in  debasing  his  affections,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  these.  They  form  a  stream  which,  whatever  part 
of  the  moral  world  they  water,  they  only  cause  to  germinate  and 
luxuriate  the  ranker,  the  grosser,  the  darker  seeds  of  fallen  nature  ; 
they  are  a  mildew  that  **  distils"  only  to  blast  and  to  wither  this, 
the  fairest  pa:'»-  of  creative  wisdom.  The  stability  and  equilibrium 
of  the  moral  powers,  rest,  in  some  measure,  on  the  reason  and  the 
intellect.  This  is  the  guiding  power — the  helm  of  the  soul — but 
these  tend  more  or  less  to  impair  and  dim  reason,  while  it  influ- 
ences and  foments  the  passions ;  the  tempest  that  rages  in  the 
soul,  obstructs  this  rudder,  while  every  passion  like  unfurled  sails, 
stands  exposed  to  its  full  vehemence  and  fury.  To  excite  the 
passions  without  enlightening  the  judgment,  is  an  invasion  of  true 
philosophy — it  is  turning  the  pyramid  on  its  apex — it  is  narrowing 
the  basis,  while  you  add  weight  to  the  structure.  The  effect  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  to  produce  this  effect — to  weaken  the  power 
of  reason,  while  it  increases  the  more  violent  passions  of  our  na- 
ture— and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  through  their  influ- 
ence should  have  perpetrated  crimes  of  every  diversity  of  aggrava- 
tion and  enormity  ?  If  it  could  be  proved  that  a  man  who  was  in 
the  habitual  use  of  them,  and  yet  had  never  been  in  the  least 
morally  deteriorated  by  them,  we  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  most 
remarkable,  fortunate,  and  miraculous  escape.  He  may  not  in. 
deed  have  been  guilty  of  any  flagrant  violations  of  human  law — 
he  may  be  esteemed  a  decent,  respectable  member  of  society, 
yet  if  estimated  by  the  standard  of  divine  law,  how  much  secret 
iniquity,  profanity,  lewdness,  deceit,  animosity  is  there,  which  comes 
not  under  the  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of  legislative  enactment  I 
If  it  could  be  accurately  ascertained  that  he  had  passed  through 
this  fire  unscathed,  still  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  decide  whether 
he  belonged  to  the  exceptions  or  the  rule. 

Put  our  proposition  is  still  farther  proved,  secondly,  by  a  reference 
to  well  ascertained  facts  as  to  immoraUty  and  crime.  It  is  a  fact 
so  well  attested  that  no  one,  we  believe,  presumes  to  deny  it  that 
the  great  proportion  of  crimes  which  occur  in  countries  where  in- 
toxicating drinks  are  used,  is  to  be  traced  to  their  influence — nay, 
it  is  known  that  four  fifths  of  the  crime  that  is  committed,  is  caused 
by  individuals  under  their  instigation.   Every  jail  and  house  of  cor- 
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rection  in  Britain,  every  prison  and  house  of  correction  in  the 
United  States,  and  every  one  in  Canada  that  is  possessed  of 
inmates,  give  sad  confirmation  of  the  prevalence  and  baneful 
effects  of  drinking.  It  is  also  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  by 
fait  the  greatest  occasion  of  crime  in  the  army  and  navy,  arises 
from  intemperance.  It  is  not  one  class  of  crimes  of  which  it  tends 
to  incite  the  perpetration,  but  it  spreads  and  diffuses  itself  so  widely 
through  the  moral  nature,  that  whenever  it  finds  any  passion, 
however  depraved,  fitted  for  exercise,  it  tends  to  call  it  into  de- 
velopment. There  are  no  deeds  too  dark  and  disgraceful  for  the 
commission  of  which  it  has  not  prepared  and  instigated  man. 
So  long,  then,  as  this  tide  of  evil  flows — so  long  as  the  sources 
of  temptation  are  multiplied — so  long  as  the  traffic  is  made  legal 
— need  we  be  surprised  that  a  vast  amount  of  misery  and  crime 
should  be  produced. 

The  history  of  Ireland,  since  a  recent  period,  forms  an  indubitable 
exemplification  of  the  blessings  of  Temperance,  in  doing  away 
with  crime.  Once,  and  but  recently,  did  it  stand  unenviably  con- 
spicuous  among  civilized  nations,  as  a  land  familiarized  to  deeds 
of  violence  and  bloodshed — whose  courts  of  justice  were  occupied 
with  numerous  and  flagrant  criminal  cases  ;  but  tempora  mutan- 
tur — crime  has  almost  fled  the  land — in  many  places,  there  has 
scarcely  been  anything  for  the  judge  to  do ;  the  violent  disorgani- 
zation in  the  moral  system  has  been  partially  and  speedily  cured, 
and  not  more  pleasing  and  striking  is  the  first  hush  of  stillness  after 
the  tempest,  or  the  first  sweetness  of  peace  after  protracted  war- 
fare, than  is  this  sudden  sinking  of  the  elements  of  moral  discord 
and  violence  into  the  calmness  and  gentleness  of  virtue  and  sobri- 
ety. 

In  our  own  country  too,  we  are  continually  hearing  witness 
borne  to  the  good  moral  effects  springing  from  the  principle  of  to- 
tal  abstinence ;  every  Temperance  society  can  tell  some  of  the 
blessed  fruits  that  are  growing  up  under  their  cognizance.  The 
Committee  of  the  Montreal  Convention  declare  **  that  there  is  not 
on3  report  but  contains  evidences  of  the  good  which  our  principles 
have  effected.  Civil,  moral,  and  rehgious  improvement,  follow 
certainly  and  speedily  in  the  train  of  our  exertions.  But  if  our 
principles  were  not  good,  these  results  would  not  attend  them." 
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Are  we  wrong  then  in  asserting  that  the  system  which  legahzes 
a  traffic  which  produces  four.fifths  of  crime  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, that  destroys  the  balance  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  must  be  resting  on  a  fallacious  and  mischievous  princi- 
}>le  ?  If  intoxicating  drinks  instigate  men  to  crime,  if  they  fill  our 
jails,  and  are  the  greatest  occasion  of  bringing  men  before  the  bar 
of  justice,  is  not  that  system  which  connects  itself  with  them,  and 
yet  lets  them  loose  on  the  public,  standing  in  hostility  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  community  ? 

Fourth  Proposition — That  the  system  in  question^  is  human 
law  against  man's  social  happiness  and  purity. — Probably  in  the 
scale  of  good  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
there  is  none  that  would  afford  so  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour, 
MS  the  benefits  which  might  be  classed  under  this  head.  They 
arc  so  intimately  connected  with  sociality,  that  many  suppose  they 
would  dissever  that  pleasing  link  of  intercourse,  were  they  to  give 
up  their  use — and  we  hear  tliem  say,  **  we  must  be  social,  &c." 
The  cup  that  contains  the  destructive  potion  has  been  pleasantly 
designated — "the  social  glass,"  or,  **the  flowing  bowl."  It  is 
true  that  drinking  usages  were  so  prevalent  and  so  fashionable  in 
society,  that  a  visiter  or  a  neighbour  could  not  call  without  some 
of  these  drug-drinks  being  handed  to  him.  In  the  abode  of  the 
wealthy  it  was  a  source  of  much  expenditure — while  among  the 
lal)ouring  and  poorer  classes,  it  was  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
money  which  would  have  been  far  more  advantageously  laid  out  in 
articles  of  domestic  use.  Looking,  indeed,  to  a  company,  it  might 
be  supposed  that,  in  moderate  quantities,  they  are  beneficial  to  in- 
tercourse. At  first,  when  all  are  sober,  there  is  less  loquacity 
though  conversation  is  kept  up,  and,  probably,  on  some  instructive, 
at  least,  rational  subject.  But  the  social  goblet  or  glass  makes  its 
appearance ;  and  after  it  has  commenced  its  stimulating  effect,  the 
eye  begins  to  be  lighted  up  with  a  new  flame — conversation  re- 
ceives  an  impulse — even  the  most  reserved  and  retired  acquire  con- 
siderable freedom  from  restraint,  and  the  drawling  speaker  and 
stammerer  becomes  voluble  and  fluent.  But  all  this  vivacity  is 
not  natural ;  it  is  not  the  healthy  action  of  the  mind ;  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  artificial  stimuli ;  and  these  to  a  person  in  health,  only 
tend  to  disorganize  and  weaken.  But  how  seldom  do  such  meet- 
ings break  up  at  this  moderate  point — how  often  is  this  stage  of 
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hilarity  but  the  precursor  of  more  boisterous  mirtli,  which  dcgeiit - 
rates  into  bacchanahan  riot,  and  even  quarcUing.  It  is  seldom  the 
case  that  a  company  indulges  somewhat  freely  without  arriving  at 
violent  altercation,  and  **  from  words  proceed  to  blows."  Follow 
any  of  that  gay  and  riotous  circle  after  their  dc  partuxe,  and  yon 
will  see  that  whatever  sociality  has  been  induced  by  drinking, 
there  has  been  probably  injury  done  to  the  more  social  ties  tjf 
liome  and  friendship.  One,  perhaps,  goes  home  to  a  wife  weary 
with  watching  and  heart-broken  at  his  estrangement — another  tu 
an  aged  parent,  whom  he  may  be  bringing  in  sorrow  to  the  grave — 
a  third,  perhaps,  to  the  rendezvous  of  blasted  innocence.  Intoxi. 
eating  drinks  have  been  eulogized  as  the  great  source  of  social  en- 
joyment— poets  have  spoken  loud  in  their  praise ;  but  if  some  will 
connect  them  with  the  brightest  parts  of  private  or  social  life, 
there  not  a  more  frequent  connection  with  darker  and  more  awful 
pictures  of  misery  ?  Not  a  tie,  however  dear,  but  they  have  broken — 
a  feeling,however  tender,but  they  have  debased — not  a  social  virtue 
hut  they  have  withered  and  destroyed.  For  every  sparkle  of  anima. 
tion  they  awake  in  the  eye  of  that  female,  who  sips  the  social  cu}), 
it  is  drawing  sighs  and  tears  from  others  who  were  once  as  lovely, 
but  were  ruined  through  its  effects.  There  is  not  a  fire  imparted 
to  the  eye,  or  a  sunshine  to  the  soul,  or  a  glow  of  warmth  to  th<  ^ 
heart,  excited  by  their  use,  (and  even  these  are  not  natural,)  but 
there  is  the  counterbalance  of  sighs  and  tears,  the  groans  of  disease, 
the  darkness  of  despair,  occasioned  too,  by  their  use;  nay,  for 
every  moment  of  imaginary  delight  to  some,  they  are  to  others, 
days  and  years  of  real  anguish.  The  nearest  and  dearest  friends 
have  often  been  converted  into  monsters  of  hatred  and  cruelty. 
How  it  has  marred  the  joys  and  prospects  of  wedded  life — how  it 
has  dried  up  the  deep  channels  of  paternal  and  filial  affection — 
and  destroyed  the  endearing  ties  of  friendship.  We  could  mention 
intances,  but  to  do  so  is  to  represent  the  matter  as  uncommon. 
Who,  among  his  circle  of  acquaintanceship,  however  narrowed,  but 
can  find  instances  for  himself  ? 

They  are  the  prolific  cause  of  disease  and  death,  and  these  mar 
the  enjoyment  of  social  life — they  are  the  prolific  parent  of  pover- 
ty, and  in  such  cases  diminish  social  peace  and  purity — they  are 
the  great  cause  of  prostitution — and  how  awful  the  injury  to  fami- 
lies— they  are  the  cause  of  idleness — neglect  of  business — bank- 
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as  illustrative  of  the  tendency  of  times  of  pressure,  to  increase  spi- 
rit drinking,  that  whilst  under  the  privations  of  last  year,  the 
English  poorer  classes  paid  X2,628,286  tax  for  spirits ;  in  1836,  a 
year  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  the  tax  on  British  spirits  amounted 
only  to  X2,390,888.  So  true  it  is  that  to  impoverish  is  to  demor- 
alize." 

Thirdly.  It  is  shewn  in  the  great  destruction  of  labour  and  pro- 
perty. Labour  is  one  grand  source  of  national  wealth,  and  the 
ability  of  the  poor  to  labour,  is  as  valuable  to  national  prosperity  as 
capital  in  money  or  land.  The  consumption  of  liquors  is  not  only 
attended  with  the  squandering  of  the  money  so  spent,  but  it  is 
attended  with  waste  of  time,  a  diminution  of  strength  and  a  dis- 
taste for,  and  diminution  of  labour.  So  far  as  this  prevails,  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  national  prosperity.  Every  one  knows  that  frequent- 
ly, the  best  workmen  have  become  less  useful,  and  often  unlit  for 
labour,  through  the  use  of  them.  Take  into  account  the  immense 
number  of  drunkards,  "six  hundred  thousand  in  Britain," 
whose  loss  of  labour  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  at 
X50,000,000.  In  Canada,  according  to  the  information  received 
from  Societies,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  2,423  drimkards 
withm  the  bounds  of  these  Societies,  503  of  whom,  however,  hav« 
been  reclaimed.  Here,  then,  are  2,000  dnmkards,  and  these  are, 
by  no  means,  any  thing  like  the  statistics  of  the  whole  of  Canada  ; 
there  are,  probably,  five  times  that  number,  whose  labour  is  either 
partially  or  totally  destroyed,  and  by  computation,  it  will  be  found 
a  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Province.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  tavern-keepers  who  very  seldom  do  any  thing 
else  but  live  on  the  profits  of  their  traffic.  In  the  report,  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  1,229  licensed  tavern-keepers,  though  there 
must  be  far  more ;  so  far  as  their  labour  is  concerned,  instead  of 
increasing,  it  is  diminishing  the  national  wealth.  There  is  more 
truth  than  humour  in  the  remark  of  Sam  Slick,  "  Whenever  a 
feller  is  too  lazy  to  work,  he  gets  a  license,  sticks  his  name  over 
the  door,  calls  it  a  tavern,  and  nine  chances  to  ten  but  he  makes 
the  whole  neighbourhood  as  lazy  and  worthless  as  himself." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  also,  that  the  destruction  of  property 
has,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  resulted  from  the  use  of  liquor. 
Hundreds  of  lives  and  valuable  cargoes  have  thus  been  lost  on 
sea,  and  lives  and  property  destroyed  on  land. 

Fourthly.  The  liquors  thus  licensed  are  otherwise  costly  to  the 
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country.  In  addition  to  the  loss  sustained  by  a  country  in  the  loss 
of  labour  and  increase  of  unproductive  consumption,  there  is  also 
the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  upholding  of  the  machinery  for 
the  protection  of  the  community,  against  the  crimes  and  outrages 
committed  under  the  instigation  of  strong  drink.  In  Britain  this 
amounts  to  an  enormous  sum ;  the  infirmaries,  asylums,  prisons, 
houses  of  correction,  courts  of  justice,  magistrates,  &c.  &c.,  are 
the  cause  of  an  immense  expenditure,  and  when  it  is  proved  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  all  this  cost  is  caused  by  the  effects 
of  drinking,  it  shews,  in  connexion  with  previous  losses,  a  great 
draw-back  on  any  nation*s  prosperity.  We  have  before  us  several 
estimates  made  in  some  of  the  towns  and  states  of  the  Union, 
which  prove  that  the  income  received  from  granting  licenses  is  a 
sum  immensely  less  than  the  expenditure  occasioned.  In  Canada 
it  requires  only  to  investigate  into  the  expenditure  on  jails,  courts 
of  justice,  coroner's  inquests,  &c.,  to  perceive  that  the  sum  received 
for  licenses  is  far  short  of  that  proportion  of  expenditure  on  criminal 
cases  which  are  caused  by  spirit-drinking.  Now  that  the  societies 
in  Canada  are  under  greater  organization,  we  trust  that  their 
annual  reports  will  increase  the  statistical  information  of  the  Pro- 
vince on  subjects  connected  with  the  Teaiperance  Question. 

Fifthly.  They  encumber  the  machinery  of  law;  they  present 
the  unseemly  spectacle  of  human  law  contravening  in  some  mea- 
sure its  own  objects.  The  object  of  legislation  is  to  protect  and 
benefit  the  community;  but  in  licensing  a  traffic  that  is  the 
occasion  of  three-fourths  of  the  crime,  that  impedes  education  and 
intellectual  enlightenment,  that  impairs  the-  national  prosperity,  is 
it  not  evident  that  it  is  law  acting  against  itself,  while  with  the 
one  hand  it  is  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  crime,  with 
the  other  it  is  seen  letting  forth  a  supply  of  a  liquid,  restricted  it 
may  be,  yet  still  feeding  the  flame,  keeping  up  and  even  increasing 
its  intensity. 

Sixth  proposition. — The  License  System  is  human  law  stand- 
ing  as  an  impediment  to  the  Temperance  Reformation,  There 
are  few  but  will  admit  that  the  temperance  cause  has  been 
attended  with  very  pleasing  results ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  this 
admission  that  the  individual  be  himself  a  tee-totaller ;  the  admis- 
sion is  made  by  him  who  still  continues  his  potion,  by  the  drunk- 
ard as  well  as  the  moderate  drinker,  yea,  even  by  almost  all 
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the  enemies  of  our  cause.  Not  more  of  a  pleasing  contrast  in  the 
natural  world,  is  the  conversion  of  a  piece  of  wild  land  into  a 
blooming  garden,  than  is  the  contrast  in  the  moral  world  between 
many  once  debased  and  degraded,  but  now  moral  and  respectable. 
The  good  effects  of  this  movement  are  incalculable,  it  is  not  the 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  alone,  nor  increase  of  respecta- 
bility and  of  pecuniary  means,  but  the  glorious  results  of  their 
becoming  subjects  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God,  which  give 
the  Temperance  Reformation  its  most  important  bearing;  in 
being  an  auxiliary  to  the  success  of  the  gospel,  in  paving  the  way 
for  its  triumphs,  and  thus  becoming  the  initiation  into  results  that 
reach  into  the  eternal  world,  and  become  the  tributaries  to  the 
everlasting  joys  of  heaven.  The  glorious  results  of  this  movement 
are  universally  acknowledged,  they  are  co-extensive  with  the 
operations  of  thousands  of  societies  in  the  world.  Now  the 
License  System  is  an  impediment  to  its  extension,  because 

1.  It  shelters  the  traffic  from  the  force  of  opinion  against  it 
We  have  already  touched  on  this  point.  The  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
mg  drinks  is  not  only  one  of  questionable  but  positive  immorality. 
Tee-totallers  say  so,  and  probably  you  would  hear  the  inebriate, 
the  morning  after  a  debauch,  say  so  too  :  many  people  who  use 
intoxicating  drinks  would  yet  be  unwilling  that  themselves  or 
friends  should  engage  in  it,  from  that  deterioration  of  the  feelings 
that  must  accrue,  just  as  those  who  eat  animal  food  would  never- 
theless feel  disinclined  to  blunt  their  sensibilities  by  becoming 
butchers.  Even  tavern-keepers  are  heard  to  speak  against  their 
business,  they  allow  it  is  not  good  ;  can  they  resist  the  impulse  of 
violated  humanity  and  moraUty,  when  they  take'' the  pittance, 
hard  earned  it  may  be,  and  which  should  be  spent  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  his  family,  from  a  beggared  drunkard,  and  give  him  a 
potion  that  will  send  him  staggering  to  the  street,  or  home  to  his 
heart  broken  wife,  and  starving  and  uneducated  children.  Some 
are  heard  to  say,  it  is  a  business  I  dont  like,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  support  of  my  family,  or  had  I  another  way  of  living,  I  would 
give  it  up  :  but  yet  they  apply  this  salvo  to  all,  they  have  a  gov- 
ernment license  for  so  doing,  and  thus  the  statute  book  becomes 
a  pillow  on  which  to  rest  an  insensate  or  uneasy  conscience  ;  if  he 
has  any  humanity,  any  morality  of  feeling,  these  cannot  fail  to  be 
wounded  frequently  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  liquors  he 
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deals  out,  but  the  wound  is  speedily  cicatrized  by  the  healing  vir- 
tues of  legislative  enactment ;  and  the  man  who  was  licensed  to 
hand  to  his  fellow-man  the  cup  of  devils,  might  be  seen  the  next 
day  seated  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  handhng  the  cup  of  God. 
This  elevation  has  in  a  great  measure  resulted  from  the  legality 
which  has  been  given  to  the  traffic,  and  which  tends  very  materi- 
ally to  neutraUze  the  effect  of  public  opinion  against  it.  Yet 
public  opinion  is  getting  mighty,  it  is  even  reaching  many 
through  the  wall  of  defence  thrown  around  them;  the  wound 
cicatrized  by  human  law  begins  to  bleed  afresh ;  they  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  their  business  disreputable,  yet  so  far  as  human  law 
exerts  its  influence,  it  is  adverse  to  the  prevalent  and  increasing 
testimony  that  is  now  deprecating  the  traffic.  It  is  thus  seen 
circumscribing,  and  in  some  degree  opposing  the  influence  and 
extension  of  this  movement  of  generally  acknowledged  importance. 

2.  The  system  tends  to  uphold  the  idea  among  the  people  that 
intoxicating  drinks  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  beneficial  and  neces- 
sary. This  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem. Such  an  idea  must  go  far  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
cause.  It  renders  drinking  fashionable,  and  tends  to  support 
those  prevalent  drinking  usages  so  pernicious  to  society.  It  pre- 
vents multitudes  from  taking  a  view  of  the  traffic  in  its  true  light. 
From  the  aptness  to  view  what  is  legally  as  what  is  morally  right, 
it  shuts  out  from  the  conviction  of  the  deadly  eflfects,  the  demor- 
alizing influences,  the  awful  guilt  of  this  desolating  traffic.  The 
pressure  of  public  indignation  against  it  is  thus  partially  repelled 
by  the  rampart  which  legislation  has  thrown  around  it.  Let  leg- 
islators weigh  attentively  the  blessings  of  the  Temperance  move- 
ment, let  them  look  to  Ireland  with  its  5,000,000  tee-totallers,  to 
the  United  States  with  her  60,000  reformed  drunkards,  to  Britain 
with  her  tens  of  thousands,  to  Canada  with  her  500  reformed 
drunkards,  and  besides  that  calculating  the  number  of  drunkards 
prevented  J  which  is  the  most  important  of  its  effects,  let  them  see  the 
blessings  which  have  attended  the  cause  where  it  has  progressed, 
the  decrease  of  crime,  the  desire  for  enlightenment,  and  a  host  of 
other  benefits,  let  them  take  away  their  enactments  that  obstruct 
the  light  of  this  principle  from  the  people ;  keep  them  not  in  fet- 
ters to  baleful  usages,  and  in  the  prison  house  of  darkness,  while 
the  purer  atmosphere  of  temperance  is  diffusing  itself  abound. 
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While  the  ensign  of  legislation  thus  waves  over  the  heads  of  the 
enemy,  no  wonder  that  multitudes  should  mistake  it  for  the  side 
of  patriotism  and  virtue.  There  is  no  one,  we  deem,  but  will 
allow  that  a  great  reform,  a  national  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  Ireland,  what  has  been  the  chief  origin  of  it  ?  It  is  the  result  of 
entire  abstinence  from  those  drinks,  which  are  legally  permitted 
to  spread  far  and  wide  into  the  social  system,  and  make  sad  havoc 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  country.  The  Temperance 
movement  is  progressing,  and  bringing  along  with  it  the  blessings 
of  health,  order,  and  morality,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  in  spite 
of  legislative  enactments,  whose  influence  in  reference  to  it  are 
manifestly  not  neutral,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  obstructive, 
yet  why  sliould  that  barrier  against  such  blessings  exist  ? 

Sevknth  proposition. — The  licensing  of  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks  is  human  law  sanctioning  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
pediments to  the  success  of  the  gospel.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  object  and  designs  of  the  gospel,  the  blessings  which  it 
carries  along  with  it,  blessings  commensurate  to  the  highest 
capacities  of  our  immortal  nature,  blessings  eternal  in  duration  5 
when  it  comes  to  raise  from  hell  and  exalt  to  heaven ;  nothing 
can  be  of  an  importance  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it — its  exten- 
sion is  the  highest  object  for  which  men  can  live.  Religion  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  a  thousand  influences  of  different  degrees  of 
importance  of  injuring  or  promoting.  Whatever  tends  to  further 
or  prove  an  auxiliary  to  this  great  object,  receives  an  incalculable 
value  from  this  relation,  and  on  the  other  hand  whatever  tends  to 
counteract  or  circumscribe  its  extension  is  a  most  obnoxious  im- 
pediment. The  system  in  question  legalizes  a  traffic  that  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  success  of  the  gospel,  but  an  influence  of 
what  kind  and  tendency  ?  certainly  not  to  further  or  promote  it. 
Who  ever  heard  of  intoxicating  drinks  making  a  man  religious,  or 
when  a  Christian,  increasing  his  Christian  graces  ?  But  on  the 
other  hand  they  exert  an  incalculable  amount  of  influence  in  re- 
tar  ding  and  impeding  the  progress  of  evangelization.  This  in 
shewn 

1.  In  the  awful  doom  of  intemperance.  We  have  the  de- 
claration of  the  Bible  "  that  the  drunkard  shall  not  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  These  words  are  a  flaming  sword  that  turns 
every  way  to  oppose  his  entrance  into  the  celestial  paradise.  The 
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great  evil  of  drunkenness  not  only,  like  many  sins,  excludes  man 
from  heaven,  but  it  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  obstacles  to  his 
spiritual  reformation,  it  counteracts  the  influence  which  the  gospel* 
as  "  the  power  of  God,"  might  have  on  his  convictions  and  con- 
science.  '  A  man  that  is  an  unbeliever,  though  not  an  inebriate, 
belongs  not  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  yet  the  great  difference 
between  him  and  the  drunkard  lies  in  this,  Ihe  former  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  agency  of  Christian  means,  which  may 
enlighten  his  understanding,  and  purify  his  heart,  the  latter  so 
debases  and  disorganizes  his  moral  and  reflective  powers,  that  by 
his  continuing  so,  he  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  those  agencies  of 
spiritual  enlightenment,  those  motives  of  unparalleled  love,  that  the 
gospel  presents,  and  by  which  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth.  It  is  thus  the  drunkard  shuts  him. 
self  out  of  heaven  by  shutting  himself  out  from  the  instrumentality 
nf  divine  truth.  Think  of  the  600,000  drunkards  in  Britain,  the 
thousands  in  the  United  States,  the  numberless  multitude  in  other 
countries :  the  hundreds,  aye,  we  may  say  the  thousands,  in 
Canada,  whose  doom  is  thus  awfully  depicted  if  they  continue  as 
they  are,  and  observation  tells  us  how  strong  are  the  fetters  the 
demon  manacles  them  with.  Think  of  the  innumerable  multitudes 
in  all  countries  who  have  gone  to  the  drunkard's  grave,  and  with 
this  view  the  reahzation  of  what  they  now  suffer  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  that  sentence  which  the  Bible  has  recorded  agamst  them. 
The  heart  trembles  at  the  thought,  and  yet  these  men  might  have 
been  Christians  as  well  as  others,  and  were  not  prevented  by  the 
preoccupation  of  infidel  opinions ;  but  they  listened  to  the  syren 
voice  of  pleasure,  and  made  shipwreck  of  their  eternal  interests. 
O  there  is  no  vice  that  is  seen,  ripening  the  soul  for  hell  more  than 
drunkenness ;  none  bears  on  its  front  and  features  so  much  of  the 
infernal  stamp  as  this  ;  the  character  debased  by  intemperance  is 
the  greatest  assimilation  of  human  nature  to  the  depravity  of 
fiendish  spirits ;  the  drunkard's  misery  on  earth  is  an  antepast,  a 
prefigure  of  his  deeper  and  eternal  woe,  it  is  the  twilight  of  that 
very  darkness  of  despair,  that  must  for  ever  settle  around  his  soul. 
How  come  they  to  be  so  debased  ?  To  counteract  the  influences  of 
the  gospel,  to  insult,  quench,  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  It  is 
because  they  have  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  fatal  cup,  they 
liave  drank  of  the  noxious  waters  which  are  now  flowing  through 
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the  flood  gates  of  legislation.  Oh  what  danger,  danger  to  the  soul  in 
tampering  with  a  beverage  so  soul-ruining,  so  soul-endangering. 
The  traffic  thus  legalized  has  ruined  the  eternal  interests  of  thou- 
sands, has  it  ever  saved  or  been  the  means  of  saving  a  single 
soul? 

2.  In  the  spiritual  deterioration  connected  with  moderate  drink- 
ing. Beyond  the  circle  of  intemperance,  there  comes  a  wider 
though  less  conspicuous  obstructive  agency  on  those  who  use  them 
moderately,  as  it  is  termed.  Men  who  make  a  profession  of 
religion,  yet  whose  profession  is  either  insincere,  or  their  religious 
progress  sensibly  impeded  by  the  use  of  the  pernicious  drink- 
How  common  for  thousands  to  use  them  before  retiring  to  rest, 
yet  how  they  can  do  so,  and  discharge  the  duty  of  family  or 
secret  prayer  aright,  we  cannot  find  out — they  either  neglect  the 
duty,  or  the  religious  feelings  in  its  discharge  must  be  deteriorated, 
their  offerings  to  the  Lord  must  be  mingled  with  the  offering  of 
*' strange  fires."  Even  ministers  of  religion,  acting  imder  the 
strong  delusive  nature  of  these  drinks,  have  often  made  use  of  their 
stimulating  effects  to  produce  excitement,  and  warmth  of  religicus 
feeling  in  the  pulpit ;  some  even  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  grades 
of  sensuality  by  intemperance.  But  blessed  be  God,  the  spell  is 
breaking,  the  witchery  of  this  mighty  magician  is  fast  dispelling, 
and  his  agencies  are  seen  connected  with  the  **  wicked  one."  It 
is  known  to  ministers,  to  office-bearers,  and  other  members  of 
churches  of  all  denominations,  that  a  prolific  source  of  causes  for 
the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  censure  and  discipline  is  that  of 
drinking,  and  even  drinking  not  to  a  great  excess.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  universal  beverage  has  long  lowered  the  standard 
of  morality  and  religion  among  congregaticms ;  it  has  lain  like  a 
mighty  incubus  on  the  heart  and  vitality  of  Christian  feeling  and 
effort.  But  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  awakening,  they  are  taking 
a  view  of  the  injury  done  to  the  church  and  the  gospel ;  many  are 
using  personal  effort,  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  sending  forth  their 
warning  voice.  O  let  not  legislation  sanction  that  which  withers 
our  churches  and  fills  the  temples  of  debauchery  and  ungodliness, 
which,  so  far  as  it  influences  the  gospel,  is  the  cause  of  impedi- 
ment and  retardation. 

It  is  well  known  also  that  Sabbath  profanation  prevails  to  an 
alarming  extent  on  this  account.   Taverns  are  allowed  to  be  par- 
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tially  open  on  Sundays,  they  are  open  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  sell  drink  to  them,  but  in  what  number- 
less instances  is  this  liberty  abused ;  under  the  pretext  of  accom- 
modation for  travellers,  there  is  a  wide-spread  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord.  Legislation  professes  not  to  act  against 
the  moral  law — ^yet  the  fourth  commandment  is  sadly  and  widely 
violated  by  this  injurious  traffic,  by  this  anxiety  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public. 

3.  The  legalized  traffic  causes  a  great  restriction  to  the  contri* 
butions  to  the  support  and  extension  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  clear 
inference  from  the  vast  expenditure  on  this  worse  than  superfluity, 
that  the  pecuniary  aid  for  religious  purposes  must  be  incalculably 
lessened.  It  is  a  startling,  yet,  ascertained  fact,  that  **  the  amount 
spent  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  support  of  every  institution 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  is  on  an  average,  but  3d  for  each 
individual  per  annum,  while  the  amount  spent  in  the  drunkard's 
drink  amounts  in  the  same  space  of  time  to  £1  10s.  each." 
Were  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  abstain  from  these 
drinks,  and  to  devote  the  amount  to  the  Bible  Society  for  only 
five  months,  every  family  on  earth  might  be  furnished  with  a  5s. 
Bible.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  Brooklyn,  U.  S.,  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Spencer  thus  speaks — "  men  of  strong  drink  are  paying  more  for 
their  beverage  in  seventeen  days,  than  all  that  has  been  given  to 
the  American  Bible  Society  during  the  whole  twenty-four  years 
of  its  operation ;  more  in  a  day  for  drink,  than  in  a  year  for  the 
Bible."  O  what  a  perversion  of  the  talent  thus  given  us,  to  be 
traded  with ;  what  account  shall  these  stewards  give  when  the 
master  comes,  it  is  worse  than  the  wrapping  it  up  in  the  napkin, 
it  is  absolutely  throwing  it  away,  nay,  a  great  deal  worse ;  and 
yet  with  that  same  talent  what  an  extent  of  good,  of  spiritual 
good  might  be  produced.  The  traffic  that  absorbs  this  money, 
that  drains  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  people  is  a  traffic 
licensed  by  law.  O  how  injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
to  the  extension  of  Christianity  is  this  legally  authorized  business  I 

In  Canada  there  is,  too,  a  vast  expenditure  on  these  drinks,  and 
yet  how  poor  is  the  pittance  that  is  often  raised  for  the  support  of 
religious  ordinances,  so  meagre,  in  many  cases,  that  the  minister 
who  seeks  to  send  forth  into  the  world  the  blessed  influences  of 
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the  gospel,  is  in  worse  worldly  circumstances  than  the 
retailer,  who  sends  forth  a  tide  of  demoralization,  and  the  mission- 
aries, sent  out  from  the  churches  in  Britain,  have  to  look  to 
British  Christians  in  a  great  measure  for  their  support.  The 
scattered  and  mixed  population  may  indeed  be  one  caose  of  this, 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  cause  of  Christ  is  mcalculably 
impaired  by  the  enormous  waste  on  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  labours  of  the  missionaries  to  the  heathen  have  sometimes 
been  sadly  blighted  by  the  introduction  of  those  drinks,  witness 
the  sad  defalcation  that  took  place  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
the  gospel  has  been  so  extensively  and  successfully  introduced; 
but  commerce  from  civilized  countries  brought  the  fatal  beverage, 
and  sad  was  the  consequence;  yet  the  evil  was  only  temporary ; 
the  king  used  his  legal  authority  in  preventing  it,  distiUenes,  and 
importation  of  the  article  were  prohibited  by  law.   A  fine  of 
1000  dollars  was  imposed  on  any  ship  that  should  import  it, 
and  in  the  Mornivg  Herald  of  April  29tii,  1841,  it  is  slated-"  A 
law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Haw-aian  Islands, 
the  first  section  of  which  is  as  follows If  any  man  take 
potatoes,  sugar-cane,  melons,  or  any  other  article  of  food,  and 
transform  it  to  an  intoxicating  liquor,  and  drink  it,  he  shall  be  fined 
one  dollar,  and  if  he  do  the  like  again,  the  fine  shall  be  two  dol. 
lars,  and  thus  the  fine  shall  be  doubled  for  every  offence  even  tc 
the  utmost  extent."    Let  Legislators  and  Magistrates  of  countrie. 
longer  under  civilization,  contemplate  this  legislative  action  tc 
preventdemoralizationandirreHgion.    Though  we  cannot legislat. 
a  man  into  virtue  or  religion,  yet  legislation  may  do  much  to  pre 
vent  evils,  at  all  events,  let  it  never  legaUze,  let  it  never  be  see, 
on  the  side  of,  what  produces  evUs  of  every  kind,  and  afFectin} 
man  in  all  his  relations,  whether  to  his  fellow-creatures,  or  to  hi 
God. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  by  missionaries  among  tiie  Indians  ii 
Canada,  that  they  make  little  or  no  impression  on  those  indivi<J 
uals  or  tribes  among  them  who  are  addicted  to  drinkmg ;  what  i 
said  of  the  red  man  might,  in  many  cases,  be  said  of  the  whit 
man  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  law  licenses  no  such  traffic  amon 
them;  here  legislation  has  taken  upon  it  to  prohibit,  under  per 
alty  the  giving  or  seUing  intoxicating  liquor  to  them,  but  thi 
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enactment  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  dead  letter  ;  so  long  as  there 
are  such  multipHcation  of  taverns,  so  long  as  the  sources  of  temp- 
tation  are  to  be  met  with,  and  so  long  as  tavern-keepers  can  be 
unprincipled  enough  to  contravene  the  law,  so  long  will  the  tyrant 
of  intemperance  make  fearful  havoc  of  their  lives  and  souls. 

The  connexion  between  the  entire  disuse  of  these  drinks  and 
religion  is  a  most  important  one  ;  the  connexion  between  the  cause 
of  Temperance  and  the  cause  of  Christ  is  close  and  intimate,  and 
it  is  when  viewed  under  this  aspect  and  relation,  that  the  former 
acquires  its  chief  value  and  beauty.  It  is  when  viewed  as  the 
pioneer  of  divine  truth,  as  the  precursor  of  gospel  morality,  as  an 
auxiliary  in  subservency  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  extension 
of  Christianity,  that  the  Temperance  movement  becomes  relatively 
great  and  glorious.  This  connexion  is  evidenced  by  many  strik- 
ing results,  and  by  the  reformation  which  has  been  effected  in 
many  degraded  drunkards,  who  are  now  not  only  raised  to  the 
level  of  men,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  become  subjects  of 
the  renewing  influences  of  the  gospel.  We  by  no  means  say  that 
this  is  always  the  case,  but  there  have  been  many  such  cases, 
sufficient  to  exhibit  this  important  relation  ;  though  the  agency  of 
the  gospel  on  the  drunkards  prevented  rather  than  reclaimed^ 
constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  good,  and  establishes  the  connexion. 

If  there  is  this  connexion,  so  on  the  other  hand  is  there  us 
close  a  relation  between  the  use,  both  moderate  and  immoderate, 
of  these  liquors  and  irrehgion  ;  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  they 
are  seen  in  their  most  awful  aspect,  and  produce  their  most  dan- 
gerous effects,  effects  extending  through  an  eternity  of  Wo. 
Surely  so  important  a  relation  is  overlooked  when  human  law  thus 
sanctions  this  Achan  in  the  camp  of  God,  and  on  account  of 
which  the  battles  of  the  Lord  have  often  been  unsuccessful, 
because  the  Lord  was  not  fighting  with  them.  Let  the  shield  of 
power  not  protect  the  accursed  thing,  and  let  the  church  arise  and 
root  it  out  for  ever  ! 

Eighth  and  last  proposition. — The  laws  licensing  this 
traffic  are  acting  against  the  principles  of  revealed  truth.  We 
would  premise  a  remark,  which  is,  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  more  a 
religion  of  principle  than  precept.  It  is  not  a  code  of  laws  witli 
numberless  sub-divisions  of  duties  and  regulations.    It  rather  seeks 
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to  imbue  the  mind  and  heart  with  certain  great  principles,  which, 
when  received,  will  become  the  fountain-head  of  an  influence 
that  will  pervade,  control  and  purify  the  whole  course  of  thought, 
feeling  and  action.  Between  a  parent  and  a  child,  in  a  natural 
point  of  view,  the  God  of  nature  has  not  laid  down  a  minute  and 
varied  list  of  duties,  but  he  has  implanted  love,  a  reciprocity  of 
affection,  that  love  is  a  controling  and  guiding  power,  and  with- 
out which  he  could  never  perform  his  duty  to  his  child,  or  the 
child  to  the  parent.  In  nature  God  gives  the  principle.  So  in  the 
gospel,  in  the  religion  of  Christ  the  grand  principle  of  action  is 
love,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  this  is  the  principle  of  spiritual 
life,  w^hich  we  had  lost,  and  which  the  gospel  seeks  to  restore.  If 
this  principle  be  received  and  acted  upon,  it  will  leave  a  spiritual 
child  in  little  doubt  as  to  his  duty  to  his  heavenly  Father.  Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  it  is  the  principle  of  all  relative  duties  ; 
he  that  loveth  God  will  love  his  brother  also.  Now  look  to  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  in  reference  to  this  law  of  love — the 
sum  of  the  moral  law  requires  to  love  God  supremely,  and  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  the  sixth  commandment  says  *'  thou 
shalt  not  kill."  If  it  be  true  what  has  previously  been  stated,  if 
only  a  tenth  of  it  were  true,  but  we  have  not  dealt  in  superlatives, 
we  have  not  exaggerated,  truth  may  have  suffered,  but  suffered  in 
our  impossibility  to  shew  the  extent  and  enormity  of  the  evils  of 
drinking ;  then  the  traffic  is  not  only  immoral,  but  a  part  of  that 
immorahty  cannot  be  taken  from  Legislators  and  Magistrates  who 
give  it  the  license  to  kill  and  to  destroy. 

We  are  well  aware  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that 
the  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  yet  it  has  been 
clearly  proven  in  the  Essay,  Anti  Bacchus^  that  the  wines  of 
Scripture,  which  were  allowed,  were  unfermented  and  wholesome , 
and  unattended  with  the  pernicious  effects  attributed  to  wines  in 
Britain  or  America,  and  more  especially  spirituous  liquors.  The 
word  of  God  has  been  canvassed,  to  find  out  arguments  against 
the  bright  principle  of  total  abstinence  ;  but  the  effort  is  fruitless, 
**  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them The  blessings  of  abstinence 
when  contrasted  with  the  evils  of  moderation  or  excess  plainly 
tell  "  which  is  on  the  Lord's  side."  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
sacred  word  has  been  advanced  against  the  principle,  when  we 
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consider  that  it  was  advanced  by  many  in  Britain,  at  one  time, 
against  slave  emancipation,  and  is  so  still  in  parts  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  was  raised  against  the  discoveries  of  a  Galileo  and 
the  truths  of  Astronomy,  that  it  is  raised  by  some  against  the 
inductions  of  Geologists ;  but  these  prejudices,  that  have  their  root 
in  ignorance  and  custom,  fade  away  before  increasing  light,  so 
shall  it  be  found  in  reference  to  the  Temperance  question ;  the 
Bible  has  never  suffered  from  the  lights  of  science,  and  surely  it 
shall  never  suffer  in  its  consistency  and  its  divinity  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  intire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  and  pernicious  liquors. 
The  Temperance  Reformation  exhibits  a  long  train  of  its  blessings^ 
that  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  word  of  God,  nay  its  chief  lustre 
and  dignity  is  the  relation  which  it  has  in  proving  an  instrument, 
auxiliary  to  the  reception  of  its  principles  and  the  extension  of  its 
triumphs.  Is  not  the  system  that  licenses  men  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner they  do,  in  supplying  their  fellow  creatures  with  this  destruc- 
tive potion,  based  on  a  principle  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
revealed  truth  ;  and  yet  such  a  system  is  acted  on  in  civilized  and 
Christian  countries. 

We  have  thus  laid  down  and  endeavoured  to  prove  our  Eight 
Propositions ;  some  of  them  may  be  deemed  rather  strong  and 
startling ;  but  they  are  our  sincere  and  enlightened  conviction.  The 
great  point  to  be  proved,  is,  are  intoxicating  drinks  a  benefit  or  an 
evil  to  the  community ;  the  strength  of  the  argument  rests  in  a 
great  measure  on  this,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  in 
whatever  point  of  view,  or  under  whatever  relations,  to  individuals 
and  communities  they  are  an  evil,  a  decided,  an  incalculable  evil, 
an  evil  counterbalanced  by  scarcely  the  shadow  of  good,  that  the 
traffic  in  them  is  consequently  wrong,  and  it  is  wrong  that  that 
traffic  should  be  legalized.  It  may  be  said  we  have  not  tried  to 
state  their  benefits,  that  they  have  surely  some  advantages ;  we 
hesitate  not  to  advance  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favour. 

Physically^  they  may  minister  to  the  gratification  of  a  sensual 
and  diseased  appetite,  or  medicinally  they  may  m  some  cases  be 
of  temporary  service. 

Intellectually^  they  may  brighten  wit,  and  inflame  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Socially,  Ihey  may  add  to  the  hilarity  of  convivial  parties. 
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Politically,  they  may  give  a  little  augmentation  to  the  revenue. 

Morally,  they  may  

Religiously,  they  may  — 

We  are  unable  in  all  the  circumference  of  our  observation  or 
reading,  or  in  the  resources  of  our  conjecture,  to  supply  the  hiatus 
in  the  last  two.  In  the  four  former  we  may  put  a  feather's  weight 
into  the  scale  of  good,  but  what  is  it  to  the  accumulation  of  evil 
in  the  opposing  scale ;  and  while  in  the  last  two  we  have  nothing 
to  act  as  a  counterpoise,  we  have  an  agregate  of  evil  of  incon- 
ceivable weight  and  enormity.  We  invite  any  impartial  hand  to 
try  the  balance  for  himself,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  or  obser- 
vation enables  him,  and  we  will  not  feel  dubious  as  to  the  result 
of  the  experiment. 

It  is  abundantly  apparent  that  the  traffic,  which  is  not  only 
partially  but  altogether  an  evil,  and  that  continually,  ought  not  to 
have  the  sanction  of  legislation  in  any  form.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
reply,  that  the  object  of  legislation  is  to  restrict  the  evil ;  if  it  be 
an  evil,  then  under  no  pretext  of  restriction  ought  it  to  be 
licensed ;  the  original  intention  of  legislation  in  interfereing  with 
this  traffic,  we  allow,  might  have  been  to  prove  a  salutary  check, 
not  to  their  use  but  to  their  excess ;  but  these  times  of  ignorance 
are  passing  away,  and  the  spell  has  been  broken  that  bound  the 
world  so  long  under  this  great  delusion.  No  pretext  of  restrain- 
ing what  is  now  seen  to  be  completely  an  evil  will  enable  a  man 
or  a  body  of  men  to  give  it  legal  authority,  such  an  alliance  is 
unnatural,  impolitic  and  unholy.  It  is  the  union  of  two  agencies 
that  should  be  seen  either  completely  aloof,  or  in  a  state  of  oppo- 
sition.  We  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  licensed  brothels 
as  well  as  licensed  taverns,  they  are  both  evils,  and  if  licensing 
under  the  pretence  of  restraining  applies  to  the  latter,  it  may  be 
said  equally  to  apply  to  the  former ;  they  are  both  destructive  to 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  well  being  of  man,  they  are  bothrepug. 
nant  to  the  law  of  God,  therefore  no  pretext  can  admit  of  their 
sanction  by  human  law.  Were  the  evil  inflicted  by  the  traffic 
merely  of  a  political  character,  then  we  would  not  be  so  urgent, 
but  when  it  intrudes  on  the  sanctities  of  private  and  sociaHife,  yea 
and  dares  to  cross  the  sacred  fence  that  is  thrown  around  the 
church,  then  is  the  unseemly  character  of  its  relation  to  law  more 
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apparent  and  odious.  Let  Legislators  and  Magistrates  be  assured 
that  the  ally  whom  they  thus  equip  with  the  national  banner  is  a 
dangerous  one  to  themselves  and  the  country ;  like  the  elephants 
that  were  taken  of  old  to  battle,  and  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  army,  but  which  often  took  alarm  and  turned  ori  their 
own  ranks  behind  them,  trampling  the  soldiers  under  their  feet, 
and  creating  more  confusion  and  havoc  than  all  the  phalanx  of  the 
enemy,  so  the  traffic  thus  legalized  oft  turns  against  themselves, 
and  does  more  damage  to  the  nation  than  could  be  produced  by 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy. 

But  it  might  be  enquired,  what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  what  is  to 
be  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  present  system.  Whether  this 
question  be  answered  or  not,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  validity  of 
our  former  propositions.  The  least  thing  that  could  be  asked  of 
human  law,  would  be,  to  stand  aloof  from  the  traffic  altogether. 
Some  might  be  startled,  and  say,  what !  would  you  throw  the 
traffic  open  to  every  one  ?  we  reply,  that  rather  than  have  law 
occupying  the  position  it  now  does,  we  would  have  the  traffic  un- 
controled,  except  by  public  opinion.  It  is  questionable  if  many 
more  would  engage  in  the  traffic  than  those  that  do,  and  the  power 
of  Temperance  effort  would  have  a  more  effectual  energy.  But 
it  might  be  that  less  respectable  persons  would  engage  in  it — true 
that  might  follow,  it  would  only  be  the  sinking  of  the  business  to 
its  own  level ;  it  is  immoral,  and  would  become  identified  with  the 
more  disreputable  and  depraved.  Human  law  would  thus  be  seen, 
if  not  in  the  moral  attitude  of  hostility,  at  least,  in  the  decency  of 
distance  and  dissociation  ;  and  the  customs  and  fashions  in  re- 
spectable life  might  also  rise  in  elevation,  to  shew  a  broad  line  of 
separation  from  the  dissolute  and  the  intemperate ;  and  the  tavern- 
keeper  would  not  have  legal  justification  for  all  his  acts  of  immor- 
ality, or  the  statute  book,  pillowed  on  which  his  conscience  may 
sleep  and  sleep  soundly. 

But  more  than  this  decency  of  separation  might  be  expected 
from  law.  Its  moral  dignity  might  be  seen  not  only  in  a  state  of 
'  neutrality,  but  more  in  a  state  of  opposition  ;  in  defending  the 
community,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  evil.  It  already  inter- 
feres with  the  traffic,  but  that  interference,  instead  of  yielding  to 
or  indulging  it  as  it  does,  should  have  this  wide  distinction,  it 
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should  stand  in  high  and  unflinching  hostility  to  its  demor- 
alization. Its  enactments,  instead  of  being  a  flood-gate,  would 
become  a  barrier  to  oppose,  as  far  as  expedient,  its  progress.  If 
it  hold  out  its  shield  of  protection,  let  it  be  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity and  not  the  aggressor ;  instead  of  erecting  military  engines 
under  covert  of  which  the  enemy  may  sap  our  walls  with  lessened 
impunity  and  molestation,  surely  it  should  rather  fortify  and 
defend  as  much  as  possible  from  the  formidable  assailants.  This 
is  and  can  be  the  only  legitimate  interference  of  legislation  in 
reference  to  the  traffic  in  question,  it  is  on  the  principle  of  hos- 
tility  alone,  that  if  it  legislate  on  the  subject,  it  should  base  its 
enactments. 

How  far  legal  interference  should  extend,  whether  there  should 
be  none  or  only  partial,  or  entirely  prohibitory,  it  is  not  perhaps 
necessary  at  present  to  inquire  ;  we  have  laid  down  the  principle 
which  we  conceive  the  true  and  safe  one.  We  are  aware  that 
these  drinks  are  so  generally  used,  and  that  they  are  so  connected 
with  old  customs,  that  the  voice  of  public  opinion  is  still  strong 
in  their  favor  ;  we  are  also  aware  that  a  Representative  of  Par- 
liament must  act  to  a  considerable  extent  according  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  that  consequently  a  sudden  or  precipitate  mea- 
sure, like  that  in  1736,  might  meet  with  much  opposition  ;  yet 
though  legislation  might  not  be  able  to  oppose  the  evil  to  the 
extent  of  actual  prohibition  ;  it  might  be  able  to  withdraw  its 
sanction  from  it,  and  be  seen  separated  from  it,  and  **  touching 
not  the  unclean  thing."  Then,  as  public  opinion  becomes  leavened 
with  the  principle  of  Temperance,  it  would  arrive  at  such  amoral 
pawer  as  successfully  to  destroy  this  Achan  from  the  land,  so  that 
God  might  not  withhold  from  us  his  guidance,  his  protection  and 
blessing.  Our  anxious  endeavour,  however,  at  present,  is  to 
awaken  the  public  mind,  and  more  especially  to  incite  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  good  to  the  duty  of  enquiry  on  this  momentous 
isubject,  and  to  a  sense  of  the  load  of  responsibility  resting  on  them, 
from  this  relation  of  human  law  to  a  great  source  of  crime  and 
irreligion.  The  subject  is  one  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
national  health,  prosperity  and  happiness,  that  the  neglect  of 
enquiry  is  a  gross  and  palpable  neglect  of  duty.  Let  them,  there- 
fore, enquire  individually,  and  also  as  a  legislative  body,  so  that  in 
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both  their  private  and  official  capacity,  they  may  aid  the  great 
cause  of  national  reform.  Whatever  pretext  or  palliation  Legis- 
lators and  Magistrates  may  have  had  in  times  gone  by,  certainly 
it  cannot  be  extended  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Medical  men, 
and  men  of  enlightenment,  who  are  placed  on  the  observatories  of 
Science,  have  begun  to  announce  the  principle  that  is  now  fully 
established.  Ministers  of  the  gospel,  planted  as  watchmen  on 
Zions  walls,  have  begun  to  blow  the  trumpet  and  sound  the  alarm. 
Let  those  in  authority  be  at  their  post  of  protection,  and,  if  neces- 
sary,  of  repulsion  and  attack.  This  subject  has  already  occupied 
the  attention  of  several  Legislatures  in  the  United  States,  and, 
in  some,  been  attended  with  pleasing  results.  Would  that  the 
British  public  and  Legislators  would  make  it  more  a  matter  of 
serious  deliberation.  They  have  already  wiped  away  one  dark 
stain  from  their  national  purity,  the  stain  of  slavery  ;  let  them  yet 
wipe  away  another,  as  deep  a  stain,  the  stain  of  legalizing  the 
traffic  which  chains  and  manacles  the  moral  energies  of  tens  of 
thousands,  and  lays  them  under  the  oppression  and  scourge  of 
the  tyrant  of  intemperance. 

Let  the  Canadian  Legislators  and  public  not  be  behind  in  this 
glorious  endeavour.  Let  them  be  assured  that  they  are  licensing 
a  traffic  that  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  province. 
Ponder  over  the  system  that  gives  this  legality  ;  it  is  based  on  an 
error,  and  it  cannot  and  will  not  always  stand.  Magna  est  Veritas 
et  prevalent ;  it  is  a  structure  built  on  sand,  which  if  not  taken 
down  will  fall  before  the  wind  and  tide  of  public  opinion.  The  public 
mind  has  begun  to  be  deeply  and  widely  agitated  on  this  subject ; 
the  breeze  has  already  sprung  up,  it  is  yet  a  gentle  whisper,  yet  it 
is  increasing,  and  minute  events,  those  **  downs  and  feathers"  of 
public  life,  tell  us  its  motion  and  direction ;  blow  on  then  breeze  of 
heaven,  cease  not  thy  course  till  thou  hast  driven  away  from  our 
land,  and  from  the  world,  the  breath  of  pollution,  the  miasma  of 
the  plague,  and  the  stench  from  the  dens  of  wickedness  and  crime ; 
though  thou  shouldst  come  to  us  in  a  tempest,  whatever  petty  dam- 
age thou  shouldst  occasion,  it  will  be  far  more  than  compen^ted 
by  thy  refreshing  and  purifying  the  moral  atmosphere ! 

Let  the  friends  of  Temperance  rally  round  the  principle  they 
have  professed  to  adopt ;  let  them  know  their  own  power,  their 
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numerical  and  moral  strength.  There  has  been  a  reinforcement 
of  ten  thousand  added  during  the  past  year  in  Canada  alone ;  the 
cause  is  making  rapid  strides.  Let  them  not  relax  their  efforts, 
the  foundation  of  the  cause  has  already  been  laid,  the  structure  is 
in  the  course  of  erection,  every  day  is  adding  to  its  materials,  its 
size,  and  its  beauty — it  is  no  Babel,  impiously  affronting  hea. 
ven,  if  it  were,  God  would  confound  and  overthrow  it ;  but 
God  has  been  blessing  their  endeavours,  and  because  it  has  a 
connexion — an  important  connexion  with  the  magnificent  temple, 
of  which  Jesus  is  the  corner  stone,  and  believers  are  the  living 
materials,  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Him  **  who  is  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body."  Let  them  not  abate 
their  zeal,  nor  relax  their  energies,  till  the  pleasing  structure  has 
been  completed ;  till  the  last  stone  has  been  laid  upon  it, 
and  the  last  touch  of  a  tool  has  consummated  its  grace  and 
adornment ;  till  then,  let  not  their  hearts  be  discouraged,  or  their 
hands  be  relaxed ;  and  then,  when  all  is  completed,  may  they 
pause  to  admire,  then  may  their  organization  give  way  like  the 
taking  down  of  the  scaffolding,  to  exhibit  the  edifice  in  its  sym- 
metry, its  completeness  and  grandeur. 


THE  END. 


